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‘Mucu ink has flowed over the paper since Mr. Ponsonby announced, 
‘with a vagueness so complete that it can only be ascribed to ill- 
‘timed levity, that agreement with the Soviet Government had 
‘been reached on the question of Recognition. At first this was 
‘Hot badly received by the daily and weekly Press, while even a 
‘section of the Church saw fit to support this gesture of friendli- 
Tess to the cosmopolitan gang of cut-throats who call themselves 
the rulers of Russia! From the first, however, The Nineteenth 
Century has protested against such an act, not on the ground 
‘that we shall get less money by Recognition, not because there can 
be no security in lending money to thieves and assassins, but 
‘Because clasping the hands of such thieves and assassins makes 
‘one ashamed of the word ‘humanity’ and is a violation of 
‘every Christian, Liberal or British instinct of decency that has 
ever existed. Fortunately, public opinion is coming round 
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rather more to this view, although the degenerate inheritors 
of the great Liberal tradition still trail across the scent the red 
herring of ‘ securities ’ and ‘ guarantees.’ 

One has greater respect, in a way, for the Communists than 

for them. The Communists’at least have not adopted the 
nauseating cant about ‘the era of peace’ as a screen for their 
base desire to finger the stolen, blood-tainted gold with which the 
pockets of Bolshevist delegates bulge. The Bolsheviks them- 
selves have naively admitted that they have repudiated their 
debts, ‘and this they intend honestly to stand by,’ while M. 
Kameneff, Deputy Prime Minister of the Soviet Cabinet, declared 
on August 22 that : 
This treaty contains .. . in itself no obligations on our part—that is, 
no obligations having concrete significance, binding us to pay so much, 
give so much. The guarantee of a loan means that if, after raising a loan 
in Great Britain, the Soviet Government should repudiate it, the British 
Government will itself undertake to pay on behalf of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 


This has been described as ‘a surprising statement,’ but the 
only ground for surprise is that the Bolsheviks should have been 
honest enough to make it openly. No person of ordinary common- 
sense ever dreamt that we could traffic profitably with thieves 
without adopting equally villainous methods. We cannot barter 


our honour and keep it, for the fundamental principles of honour 
are the very things that give the Bolsheviks an insurmountable 
advantage if we try to deal with them. If we chose openly to 
forswear our honour and engage with the Bolsheviks in a competi- 
tion to see who could raise the biggest mortgage on dishonesty, 
we might have some chance, but even the ‘ trade-at-any price’ 
brigade would scarcely agree that this was a very long-sighted 
policy. 

The whole of the Government’s negotiations with the Soviet 
has been a gigantic piece of deception and self-delusion. With 
their eyes open members of the Government walked into a den 
of serpents and told us that they were sucking-doves, in the hope 
of stealing their eggs and passing them off on the electors as the 
genuine articles of ‘ peace ’ and ‘ prosperity.’ For the sake of 
snatching an ephemeral political advantage and an _ illusory 
financial gain, we have soiled our hands with touching the vilest 
dregs of humanity that have ever polluted the earth. 

Our so-called Socialists, who give way to occasional outbursts 
of emotion, such as bawling The Red Flag, tell us that the flag is 
red with the blood of those who have died for the people’s cause. 
Do they include in this the gooo or so of ‘ the proletariat’ who have 
recently been murdered in Georgia because they dared to resent 


1 Pravda, August 24. 
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Bolshevist tyranny ? Or does their amazing capacity for self- 
deception persuade them that ‘the people’ are only those who 
think differently from decent-minded citizens? Have not Finland 
and Esthonia had to fight for their lives to ward off the loathsome 
attentions of the moral lepers of Moscow? Is it not a fact that 
the whole of the vast province of Siberia and the Ukraine are only 
awaiting an opportunity to free themselves from a tyranny 
which they detest ? Have not the Bolsheviks, after stamping 
out every vestige of refinement and culture in their unhappy 
country, now taken to robbing and shooting a peasantry whom 
they have brought to the lowest limits of misery and starvation ? 

‘The people’s cause,’ forsooth! The most hardened aristocrat 
would recoil from such cynical hypocrisy. 

Next to the Socialists, the Liberals have always advertised 
themselves as ‘the people’s friends,’ but their attitude towards 
the recognition of the Soviet would surely have been revolting 
to Gladstone and Palmerston. In a phrase, the Liberal attitude 
is, ‘What can we get out of it?’ The extreme Socialists’ point 
of view is fairly degenerate, although it may be pleaded for them 
that theirs is the mentality of the crowd, unbalanced and atrophied 
of the power of reasoning ; but what can be said of the callous 
cynicism of the reasoning Liberal mind that is prepared to listen 
to immoral suggestions provided the bribe is high enough ? 
After much loose talk about ‘ liberty of action ’ and ‘ the rights of 
self-government,’ the Liberals really begin to come to earth at 
the sound of the money-bags, and seriously consider a scheme for 
conjuring gold out of Bolshevist pockets, gold that still smells of 
the blood of murdered kings, princes, priests and landowners. 
It is unthinkable that the British nation, that has always stood 
for honour and justice, should have any desire to enter into such 
a fiendish partnership. 

The Liberal attitude has come about through a debased form 
of intellectualism that, unfortunately, is only too prone to usurp 
the place of intelligence in the Liberal tradition. It is part of the 
same mentality that looked the other way when the finest body 
of men in the world, the Irish Constabulary, were shot in the 
back, but dissolved into sickly sentimentality when the murderers 
were brought to book. We have seen the same thing in India, 
_ Where Englishmen may be assassinated, but the ‘ poor natives’ 
allowed to go scot-free; we have seen it in Egypt, in South 
America and in South Africa. It is a form of mental deficiency 
quite unconnected with Liberalism as conceived by Palmerston 
or Gladstone, but to which the Liberal mind seems peculiarly 
susceptible. It enunciates the dogma of Liberty Hall, ‘ You do 
as you like’; but it forgets the corollary: ‘ And I do as I like.’ 


By all means let us refrain from interfering with the Bolsheviks, 
TT2 
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but if we do not care to interfere in the interests of morality and 
civilisation, assuredly we should not do so for material gain, 
Mr. MacDonald himself has said in referring to the honoured 
founders of the Labour Party, William Morris and Keir Hardie: 
‘ They respected opinions with which they did not agree, but they 
kept them at arm’s length.’® 

The meaning of ‘ Liberal’ is ‘free.’ This is so elementary 
that one shrinks from remarking upon it, but the action of those 
who call themselves by that name and yet would enmesh us in 
the evil net of Bolshevism for the sake of money or political 
advantage suggests that the point is worthy of note. We must 
be free to protest, however passively, against this assault on all 
we have learned to call dear or beautiful, and the line taken by 
The Nineteenth Century has been nothing if not liberal and 
progressive, on the side of progress and of those who groan under 
Bolshevist oppression. 

Where our country has taken a lead in international politics 
it has been on the side of right and civilisation, which is the only 
meaning of ‘ progressive,’ and it is by championing such causes 
that England has won her reputation for fair dealing and being 
ever in the van of progress. The French Revolution was a minute 
thing compared with the Bolshevist atrocities, yet Burke saw 
the real issue clearly and threw all his influence into the scale 
against it, thereby winning the gratitude of every God-fearing 
nation in Europe. What would we think of him to-day if he had 
fallen on the necks of Robespierre, Danton or Marat for the sake 
of a few paltry pounds, and wallowed in the slough for the sake of 
‘a commercial proposition ’ ? 

The chatterers and scribblers who bring the puerile accusation 
of ‘ reactionism’ * against those who show a distaste for the com- 
pany of unprincipled cut-throats may go backwards and cite 
the instance of how we traded with France during the Napoleonic 
wars; but, apart from the fact that two blacks do not make a white, 
Napoleon was a Christian gentleman compared with the Bolshe- 
viks, who make no secret of the fact that they are itching to 
stab us in the back even while we offer them gifts. Not only 
is this charge of ‘ reactionism’ a false one, but it is utterly 
ignorant. Why did not our critics take a similar line in August 
1914, and accuse us of being impossible old reactionists and 


2 Queen’s Hall, October 7, 1924. 

* Also, those people who object to our Recognising and trafficking with the 
disgraceful Soviet are sometimes jeered at as men of ‘sentiment’ and their 
policy as ‘a line of sentiment.’ But the truth is that the ignoramus who employs 
the word in this connection does not know its real meaning even. Obviously, 
decent and intelligent people who object to traffic with the Bolsheviks are people 
of sentiment in the true sense of the word; and their feeling springs from thought, 
and is nothing if not intellectual—Epitor, Nineteenth Century and After. 
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‘die-hards ’ for breaking off all negotiations (including trade) with 
Germany when she started to butcher Belgium and France ? 
Was not Germany entitled to her own ideas on conducting her 
business? ‘Ah, yes!’ we are told, ‘ but Germany was plotting 
against us, against the whole of Europe.’ But the Bolsheviks have 
made no secret of the fact that they are doing the same, that they 
are plotting to overthrow the whole of the civilised world, and 
their methods are the more dangerous and despicable because 
they work more insidiously. Those who welcome Bolshevist 
doctrines are only misguided and a little insane, but the trucklers 
who are ready to share the booty with them, but are now 
screaming because they think they are not getting enough, are 
only comparable to those vultures in human form who used to 
prowl over the battlefields, 1914-18, and rob the wounded and 
dying. 

Their revolting cynicism is so hardened, or their ignorance is 
so grotesque, that they really imagine that they can get something 
worth having out of selling their souls to the devil. 

Nor are the Conservatives blameless. With here and there 
a hushed whisper of disapproval, they sat quietly in their seats 
and allowed negotiations to proceed without once making organised 
protest. Was it that they feared the political results of blocking 
a motion which the ignorant fondly believed would bring trade 
to this country? If so, this is not the stuff of which statesmen 
are made, nor does such weak-kneed acquiescence win a party 
votes. Had they stood up manfully and appealed on behalf of 
the nation against truckling with blackguards, they would not 
cut quite such a sorry figure now that things have gone so far, and 
they are being asked: ‘ But what did you do against it?’ In- 
stinctively one looks to them to guard matters of national honour, 
but in this we have looked in vain, for, save for one spirited protest 
from Sir William Joynson-Hicks, they have slept at their posts 
and left the door unguarded for the pestilential breath of Bol- 
shevism to dull the bright shield we once stretched across the 
world. Politically they have missed a splendid opportunity, but 
there is still time for them to awaken to their responsibilities and 
sweep away the rotten edifice of lies and self-deception that the 
extremists and theory-ridden cranks have built round this question 
of Soviet recognition. It is for them to expose the obvious fact 
that there can never be a satisfactory treaty with such people ; 
that, of course, the treaty is a farce, because the Recognition is 
a farce. Sows’ ears have never yet made silk purses, and the 
only result of playing with filth must be to get dirty. 

A national appeal on these lines would have served both 
Conservatives and Liberals better than going to the country on 
the alleged intrigue of the Government to shelter one Communist— 
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especially as that man joined up in 1914, lost both his feet, and 
was applauded by the army authorities for his bravery in the 
struggle against Germany, who wanted to smash us up as the 
Bolsheviks would do, only by fairer means. They seem to have 
strained at a gnat and swallowed a camel, for while they have 
rightly objected to the seditious behaviour of an individual, they 
have made no serious protest against the organised and far more 
intense and dangerous sedition that the Bolsheviks have every 
intention of endeavouring to arouse in this country with the 
help of Recognition and money lent by us for that purpose, 
Either the Conservatives and Liberals have no sense of propor- 
tion, or Mr. MacDonald has been too clever for them. 

The Bolsheviks themselves have made the following 
admissions : 

(x) That their word is worthless. 

(2) That their chief enemy is Britain. 

(3) That they intend to do all in their power to spread their 
doctrines. 

(4) That they wish to have as little foreign trade as possible, 

(5) That they intend to fabricate a debt against us greater 
than that which they owe. 

Of these things they make no secret, and their rejoicing over 
the treaty with us was founded not on any promise of more 
peaceful and prosperous conditions, not even because it fore- 
shadowed more friendly relations, but because they saw in it the 
means of attacking more easily Britain, the citadel of civilisation 
and the mainstay of all those things by which evolving humanity 
sets store. The Recognition was most fortunate for them, for it 
came at a time when their stock had fallen badly. The appalling 
misery of their country was hardly a good advertisement for their 
doctrines, their army was disaffected, and outside Moscow there 
was a growing movement in favour of an effort to throw off the 
yoke which 400,000 had set upon the necks of 150,000,000, 
Recognition by Great Britain gave them a great stimulus, and 
was a corresponding blow to the rising hopes of the suffering 
Russian people. What a magnificent service the Labour Govern- 
ment rendered to democracy when it Recognised these despots! 

To the Bolsheviks it seemed almost too good to be true that 
the English could be such fools, and in a riot of indiscretion they 
began to announce at once how it would facilitate their evil 
designs against this country. One would have thought that this, 
at any rate, would have been sufficient to disillusion any who were 
foolish enough to imagine that such blackguards were capable of 
any response to soft answers or gentle treatment, but there are 
none so blind as those who refuse to see, and these up-to-date 
sword-swallowers have accomplished the seemingly impossible, 
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and still wallow in a quagmire of fictitious premises. For let 
this be perfectly and plainly understood : the Soviet Government 
are constitutionally deaf to all blandishments, and ‘ appeals to 
their better natures’ are entirely valueless, for the same reason 
that people do not die of snake-bite in Ireland. For them there 
is only one policy as regards England, and that is to smash 
England. They have said it themselves, and even while they 
have promised to cease their propaganda against our Empire, 
they have told us that they do not consider themselves bound 
by their word. Events have proved that in this they are speak- 
ing the truth. Their hatred for us has not been mollified by 
Recognition ; they have only been filled with satanic glee because 
it made the prospect a little brighter for wrecking the stronghold 
of constitutionalism and Christianity. For them the issue is 
clear, unclouded by ‘ intellectual’ vapourings and nonsense. The 
British Empire must be destroyed, and Recognition is a step in 
the right direction. Would that our politicians saw the issue as 
clearly. 

Unfortunately, there are many of our politicians who are the 
slaves of theories. They are obsessed with the idea of ‘ self- 
determination.’ Self-determination in its place is a very excellent 
thing, and nations, like individuals, are certainly entitled to work 
out their own salvation within reasonable limits. But there is a 
world of difference between this and working out someone else’s 
destruction. 

If a man determines that he can best express himself by being 
a murderer, for example, he is removed, not so much because one 
disagrees with him in theory—for that is largely an affair between 
him and his conscience—but because on utilitarian grounds it is 
better for everyone that such a mode of self-expression should 
be discouraged and defeated. The liberty of the one is of con- 
siderably less importance than the endangered liberty of the 
many who meet him and run the risk of being stabbed or shot. 
In the same way the Soviet Government infringe the liberty, not 
only of the great majority of their countrymen, over whom they 
tyrannise, but also the liberty of the civilised world, which they 
seek to overturn. Therefore it would seem reasonable either to 
assist in their removal by violence from the earth which they 
contaminate, or at least to discourage them in every peaceable 
way possible. 

Not so our theorists, however. Too lazy or too moribund to 
act on their own judgment, they put their faith in the letter of a 
dogma rather than in the spirit of inspiration or the instincts of 
decency, and mutter repeatedly the magic word ‘ self-determina- 
tion.’ They warp the facts to fit their theory rather than shape 
their theory by actual, living conditions, But statesmen do not 
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live by theories, they prove or disprove them by the power of 
their genius, and to become theory-ridden is the mark of a man 
who has been left behind in a rut or has never started upon his 
journey—in other words, who is a reactionist. By a simple 
mental process for which it is not necessary to resort to Freud 
to corroborate such a man tries to avoid the charge by levelling 
it at others, and so it is that those who cry ‘ Reactionary !’ the 
most loudly are the ones who are proclaiming their own limita- 
tions. 

One would have thought that the facts of the recognition of 
the Soviet were too simple and straightforward for any man to 
need the aid of inert dogmas to bolster up his failing reason. They 
have proclaimed themselves the enemies of all that mankind has 
learnt to hold of any worth, they have committed every kind 
of crime, they intend to continue to do so, and their evil 
intents are directed against the British Empire in particular, 
because they rightly see that we, with America, are the chief 
protectors of such things. There are some who are contemplating 
shaking them by the hand for three reasons : 

(x) Political advantage. 
(2) Money. 
(3) Peace in Europe. 

Of the first enough has been said. Already Mr. MacDonald 
has scented the danger that the electors may not regard the 
Recognition as quite such an inestimable boon as he imagined, and 
has preferred to go to the country on another count. Of the 
second it can only be said that its prospects become more distant 
the closer they are investigated. As regards the third, far from 
promoting peace in Europe, there will be no peace or stability 
until the whole of the pestilential breed, with their plots and 
machinations, are wiped out. Mr. Asquith himself has most ably 
demonstrated that nations nowadays cannot be considered in 
watertight compartments, and that each plays its part in con- 
tributing something to the store of human knowledge and the 
fruits of human endeavour. Greece and Rome influence the 
Western world to-day ; Garibaldi is still a living inspiration to 
many an awakening nation; we fought Germany as much on 
account of her acquired habit of thinking and its evil and dan- 
gerous possibilities as on account of her material ambitions. 
Increased facilities for travel and improved methods for inter 
changing intellectual and artistic ideas have all rendered it more 
easy for one nation to influence another, while the interdependence 
of nations in trade, and the spread of capital all over the world, 
has made the prosperity of each country the concern of all. 
Europe is becoming an entity, even as Britain has grown into one 
out of a number of savage tribes. Civilisation as we understand 
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it cannot afford to encourage the growth of Bolshevism, and to 
believe that its activities can be comfortably ignored and peaceful 
conditions obtained by merely shaking it by the hand is to lull 
ourselves into a sense of false security, from which we shall have 
an unpleasant awakening. The Labour Party refuses to deal 
with the Communist Party in England, or to give them repre- 
sentation as members of their society. Foreigners of the same 
persuasion and of far worse character, however, are greeted as 
brothers. Where is the sense in it all, and what can possibly be 
gained from such a bargain? Much may be done by compromise, 
but compromise with the devil is usually a one-sided affair, with 
the odds on the prince of evil every time ; moreover, the Soviet 
attitude is utterly uncompromising. Faust enjoyed a short-lived 
happiness from his unholy compact, but in the end we find the 
truth of the fact that we cannot serve two masters. Either we 
are for Christianity and decent living, or we are against it. The 
Bolsheviks glory in the fact that they are against it—they have 
at least made their position unequivocal—and so it should not 
be difficult for us to choose. 

But let us be honest about it. If we find conditions in our 
land so evil and unhappy that we feel Bolshevism could be no 
worse, let us frankly admit it and join those who would throw 
the social order down. At all costs, let us be manly enough 
‘to strip ourselves of the cant about ‘ civilising them by trade 
relations,’ ‘ seeking the wider ideals of international peace,’ etc., 
which is nauseating rubbish, besides being utterly false and 
doomed to failure. 

There is one thing worse, a thing as vile and degraded as the 
Bolsheviks themselves. That is to barter our national honour 
for a few miserable pounds, to sell our shining birthright of 
justice, freedom and straight dealing for a mess—and a filthy 
mess—of poisonous pottage. 

L. F. EASTERBROOK. 
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MAN AS A SEPARATE CREATION 


RECENTLY Canon Barnes made the startling pronouncement 
that man was not a separate creation. That, at least, is the 
accepted creed of the ‘ modernists.’ Canon Barnes, as Bishop of 
Birmingham, asks us to accept the theory of the evolutionists 
with courage. I maintain that there is greater courage in rejecting 
the theory, and abiding by the testimony of the Old Book. Granted 
that evolution is not a theory of decadence, but of progress; 
granted that it is a biological conception, the truth of which may 
be attested by a vast amount of evidence ; granted, finally, that 
man cannot be left out of the whole scheme of creation, or con- 
sidered as a thing apart. Yet still I maintain that the evolutionist 
has never proved his case. 

Canon Barnes and his disciples imagine that we read the open- 
ing chapters of the Bible like uneducated children. I beg to 
differ. Not only do we read the Sacred Book with eyes of faith, 
but we have more than a positive feeling that there is greater 
mystery behind certain words than our most advanced scientists 
can fathom. Critics of this statement may shrug their shoulders 
with an air of superior wisdom. Other evolutionists may feel 
inclined to substitute the Origin of Species for the Book of Genesis, 
but so far it is on record that they have only postulated a theory. 
They have never linked up their evolution dogma with accredited 
fact. One, of course, from a certain standpoint, may have a 
remote sympathy with the evolutionists. If we maintain that 
man was a separate creation, we are asking them to believe that 
one particular organic species was suddenly created out of 
nothing. Naturally there is no missing link with the disciples of 
Darwin. There is, however, unmistakably a missing link, and, 
even on physiological grounds alone, the professors of the Dar- 
winian hypothesis have been hopelessly beaten. 

We read that man was made in the image of God. It is hard, 
therefore, for any genuine Christian to believe that man was 
made in the image of a beast. Thus when I am asked to accept 
the creed of the ‘modernist’ and rule out the separate creation 
of mankind, I can only smile, not with an air of superior vanity, 
but with a feeling ‘ that the half has never been told.’ In othe 
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words, we know nothing. When men of vast intelligence prate 
of their intellectual discernment, and when I am told that 
modern scientists know more than the inspired writers of the 
Bible, then I ask them to go down and stare at the sand on 
the seashore. I ask them to pick up the smallest pebble, or the 
tiniest fragment of sand, and either explain its ultimate genesis or 
ask them to recreate it afresh. We know nothing, and yet even 
the hairs of our head are numbered. I always like to think that 
the greater the mystery the more profound and wonderful the 
explanation. And some day we may be able to argue with the 
‘modernists’ on their own points of technicology and abstruse 
formula. Meanwhile, there is no shame in being a traditionalist. 
It is not a case of being laughed at by ‘up-to-date’ performers 
for our amazing ignorance. It is simply because, for the present, 
the mystery of our genesis is unfathomable, and all the biologists 
that ever lived have never been able to make it otherwise. I am 
therefore inclined to the view of the writer who maintains that, 
when you rule out the supernatural and the miraculous, you are 
not merely dislodging the foundations of religion, but you are 
destroying faith. And we cannot afford to destroy faith. 

The Bible, to me, is not pre-eminently the greatest book 
owing to the superstition or dogma attached to any creed or faith 
It simply heads the list, in my estimation, owing to its unfathom- 
able mystery. From a scientific basis, from a biological outlook, 
or from any materialistic standpoint, the Bible—to my mind at 
least—contains more mystery and, at the same time, more glorious 
truths than any other book ever compiled. That may seem, at 
first glance, an extravagant remark. I only make it after long 
reflection, and, indeed, truthfully, after a rigid and extensive 
selection of other reading matter. 

I should like it to be clearly understood that I do not dismiss 
the theory of evolution. I have never ruled it out save in one 
respect, namely, when it is contended, along Darwinian precepts, 
that man was not a separate creation. Evolution has proved a 
vital force in history. The greatest intellectual treat is to trace, 
step by step, the wonderful progress of evolution right down the 
ages. Yet when we enter the demesne of human destiny, when we 
introduce the human ego, and attempt to show that there is no 
vital dissimilarity between man and the animal species, then, in 
the last analysis, the chain of reasoning breaks down, simply 
because the links in the theory of evolution are not complete. 
If the theory of evolution is complete with regard to man, will 
people kindly inform me why evolution itself came to a final 
stop? Do they consider man the highest form of animal crea- 
tion? Is there no greater prototype in the vast world of creation 
than man? Again, why is there always a persistent reversion to 
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type? Why is there no steady, onward, progressive sweep of 
evolution after it evolved man? This contention of mine dogs 
not mean that I am throwing mud at science. I have a tremendous 
respect for the scientific minds of all ages, and I also concede that 
without science there can be no ultimate progress, yet when the 
most advanced scientist living to-day is unable to explain some of 
the simplest clauses in the opening chapter of Genesis, am I not 
right in contending that we know nothing ? 

I hope I shall not be considered a rigid Puritan on this question 
of evolution. Surely it is the other way about ? I maintain that 
evolution, in itself, is such a mystery that we know nothing about 
it, and when we go to our Bible for further knowledge we are only 
confronted with greater mystery. I believe in evolution, but I 
do not believe the Darwinian hypothesis to be correct. I am so 
great an evolutionist in principle, and believe so wholeheartedly 
in the doctrine of evolution, that I go even further than modem 
evolutionists. I believe that evolution is a cycle of progressive 
and retrogressive change, that, as regards mankind particularly, 
there must have been evolution within evolution. Let me 
attempt to explain my meaning. I do not believe that man was 
suddenly evolved from nothing. I have great faith in the Bible, 
and a great portion of it to me is the Word of God, and, after 
reading the Sacred Book, I feel convinced that man was a dis- 
tinct creation, apart from the animal species. Not that he 
deserved such special creation, not that he was vainglorious 
enough to feel he was entitled to any special favour in the law 
of evolution, but simply because, in the mysterious mind of 
the Creator, it was resolved that man should be made in the 
image of God. I believe, for that purpose, there was an absolute 
interruption in the ordinary law of evolution. I submit this thesis 
with great reverence. I simply have reached this stage in thought, 
and my theories are confirmed by what I read, not merely in the 
Bible, but in the articles and writings of our advanced scientists, 
We have to remember that we are all subject to certain laws. 
We call them natural laws. We know, however, that there are 
spiritual laws. Further, we can believe that there are even natural 
laws in the spiritual world. Drummond affirms that fact. But 
these laws are in themselves all the handiwork of a Supreme 
Mind. Why should man, if he was destined for some special 
Divine purpose, be subject to the ordinary law of evolution? If 
some other law was selected, and man was made a distinct creation 
along that special path of evolution, it is as easy to comprehend 
such a line of thought as it is to draw two parallel lines. 

Physical science is a poor medium to prove the existence of 
the soul. There is no man in England more conscious of the 
limitations of physical science than Sir Oliver Lodge. There is 
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probably no greater exponent of physical science than Sir Oliver 
Lodge, and I would be the last person to call this great scientist 
a vapid dreamer. I do not mean that physical science is to be 
swept aside with a wave of the hand. Neither do I mean that 

ical science should be substituted. I mean simply that our 
advanced thinkers have arrived at the junction of both sciences. 
In other words, the last stage in physical science is but the begin- 
ning of the mystery of soul. What do I mean by that? Simply 
this, that the last experiment in physical science leaves us baffled. 
It brings us right up against the fourth dimension in occultism, 
and I use the word occultism simply because there are certain 
things we do not know. 

Let us look at the question of soul from another aspect. It 
can be demonstrated that we have five senses. It can hardly be 
fully demonstrated that we have six senses. Yet advanced 
thinkers like Sir Oliver Lodge maintain that we have a sixth 
sense. I believe Sir Oliver goes even further than this admission. 
I believe he contends that in order to understand even the rudi- 
mentary principles of ether we have to be in full possession of 
our sixth sense. In other words, as regards ether, the limitation 
of our five senses brings us to a blank wall. I have come to the 
sad conclusion that man’s intelligence is limited. We know 
nothing, and, for the present at least, we are not permitted to 
know more. It is not because it is wrong for us to have greater 
knowledge with regard to the occult. It is simply because the 
finite mind is so constituted that it cannot grasp the infinite. I 
maintain that the laws appertaining to ether are beyond the ken 
of man’s finite intelligence. We can see through a glass darkly, 
but the wall of finite limitation is stupendous in height. 

Is it no wonder, then, that Sir Oliver Lodge has almost concen- 
trated on psychic knowledge? He is a practical scientist, and 
has mastered probably all the points concerning physical science, 
yet he is drawn irresistibly beyond the veil of human discern- 
ment towards the unknown and unfathomable. He is like a 
man standing within a huge conservatory of flowers, yet he is 
looking through the glass windows into a world of greater and 
more mystical beauty beyond. The glass partition is something 
against which his human intelligence raves, frets and groans. . 
The apostle was right. ‘ We see through a glass darkly.’ 

It is easy, of course, to submit a working hypothesis that the 
existence of soul can be proven by physical science. It is easy, 
for that matter, to submit any kind of reasonable hypothesis ; 
but what good is a hypothetical statement without concrete 
proof? I believe, in any event, that the converts of materialism 
would prove too sceptical. They would bring us back into the 
laboratory and demonstrate with all kinds of glass instruments 
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that every ‘ spiritual theory ’ could be ruled out with a practical 
test or applied physics. Yet there are certain things that even 
the physical scientists cannot rule out, and these very things are 
the attributes of soul. Let me give an illustration. They know 
that all musical sounds leave a peculiar indentation on the human 
brain, and they have traced those peculiar indentations in the 
skeleton skulls of our most remote ancestry ; yet they have been 
at an absolute loss to trace the same evidence in the remains of the 
most ‘ advanced ’ animal species. Just a tiny ray of light on the 
theory that man must have been a distinct creation with a distinct 
soul. This is actual physiological fact, and it can easily be 
confirmed. 

We now come to the question of mind. I admit my ignorance 
is very great, yet I have read very extensively on this subject, 
and thought even more than read, and my conclusion is that the 
mind is entirely isolated from the brain. It acts, I admit, up to 
the point of physical death, in conjunction with the brain ; but, 
at the metamorphosis of death, the mind lives on. The mind has 
no death. It has no beginning, neither has it any end, for we are 
all part of the Supreme Mind, and the Supreme Mind is eternal. 
The grey matter of the brain acts concurrently with the human 
body, and suffers decomposition with the human body ; but the 
brain is merely a functional attribute of the physical ego. I go 
further than that. I believe sincerely that the mind and the soul 
are indivisible. In other words, that the mind is soul. I believe 
we can prove we have a soul through our own consciousness. This 
would hardly be demonstrable to others; but if a man, in his 
conscience (which is simply his spiritual mind), is convinced that 
he has a soul, then he need hardly worry, because such a signi- 
ficant fact cannot be proved by physical science. 

I have come to the conclusion that we have a dual mentality. 
Given a finite problem of conduct, I feel convinced that I have 
two minds, and that two mental forces are at work within me. 
We have both a brain and a soul. We can call the soul our 
mind, our mind our soul, our soul our conscience, or our con- 
science our soul. Let me try to explain. It is this perplexing 
duality of thought that has differentiated us from the brute 
creation. We are all prepared to admit that practically every 
animal has an instinct. The instinct may be so positive, so pre- 
valent, or so self-assertive as almost to suggest that the animal 
has a reasoning power. I would hardly go so far as the latter 
contention. As far as I can gather from the data I have read, the 
instinctive intelligence of the animal creation is merely the resul 
tant force of acquired habit. Apart from habit, however, one 
must admit that the power of instinct, even in the most insigni- 
ficant animal, is often uncanny. That, of course, brings us into 
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the realm of occultism, so let us confine ourselves to the subject 
under discussion. 

When we speak about two minds I think we are very near the 
truth. Only I call the superior mind the soul. I refer, of course, 
to the mind of the conscience. We would hardly maintain that 
the spiritual mind was inferior to the ordinary brain intelligence. 
The ‘ soul-mind ’ has unquestionably every attribute of reasoning 
power. That is why we are so often perplexed. We are often in 
a conflict of doubt and uncertainty. The normal intelligence, 
which is absolutely materialistic, is fighting its hardest for supre- 
macy against the power of the spirit ; the conscience-mind is also 
fighting hard, pleading and entreating, and the individual must 
decide to which mental voice he will listen. 

I admit it is hard to realise that one has two separate mentali- 
ties: yet, if we sit down and think it out, we can only come to a 
conclusion of this kind. The first thing that will occur to us is 
that the idea is absurd. We will absolutely waive aside, for the 
moment, the fleeting suggestion that we have a dual intelligence. 
We will simply, at the first impulse, put it all down to a direct 
conflict of our ordinary mental powers. Yet reflection, and 
deeper thought, will soon convince us that we are wrong. We 
will gradually acknowledge that the grey matter of our brain is 
materialistic in very essence. That physical brain is all part of a 
sordid ‘ substantiality.’ There is no soul about it, no spiritual 
impulse, no beckoning towards the higher realms of purer thought. 
There is simply abstract intelligence, abstract reasoning power, 
abstract thought, all based on the grim artificialities of life. Yet 
with the ‘ conscience-mind ’ it is different. We realise slowly that 
our conscience has also the most potent reasoning powers, quite 
different from the sordid realisms of our earth-mind, and we 
begin to feel that we are in the presence of God Himself. In 
other words, the longer we wrestle with the mind of conscience, 
the more convinced we are about the truth of ‘ Jacob’s ladder.’ 
The mind of the soul reaches up to God. 

It is on this latter form of reasoning that I have come to the 
conclusion that we possess a dual mentality, only I term it ‘ soul 
and brain.’ Having convinced ourselves of the reality of soul, we 
naturally ponder on the mystery of this wonderful force within 
us. Has it a distinct form and personality ? Is it made in our 
likeness or in the likeness of God ? Is it utterly different from our 
physical shape, or is it an exact counterpart of the physical ego 
in ethereal form? When we ask those questions, naturally we 
are ushered into a new realm of thought. The figment of flesh 
disappears from our mind at once. We are cognate of deeper 
things. We picture to our ordinary mind that there may be 
such a thing as etherealised form. We do not concern ourselves, 
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at first, whether the form bears our own identity. We sim 
feel that somehow and somewhere such an ethereal entity must 
exist ? We do not care, for the moment, where it exists. We 
are satisfied if we have convinced our physical mind that the 
spiritual ego exists. How, then, we ask, can it exist without 
flesh and blood? That is the natural query of a normal intelli. 
gence with regard to spirit. We are prepared, after some reflec. 
tion, to admit that flesh and blood may not after all be necessary, 
We say, ‘ How ridiculous! We are thinking of the spiritual. Hoy, 
then, can we liken it to a solid or a substance?’ But supposing! 
suggested that the thought was not ridiculous? Supposing | 
maintain that the ethereal form of mind or soul was an actual 
solid, not perceivable, of course, to the ordinary intelligence, nor 
sensitive to ordinary contact, but still a solid of a particular kind? 
You are perplexed, dumbfounded, incredulous! How, we argue, 
could a solid mass exist, live, breathe, operate, without the 
cognisance of our physical body ? Of what, you ask, is the solid 
composed ? I reply, ‘Ether.’ You look at me in stupefaction, 
You have heard of the substance, you have even read that it isa 
substance, mysterious, remote, indefinable. ‘ What is this ether?’ 
you ask slowly. That is where the physical scientist has to smile, 
We have asked him something. 

Let us now consider the potentialities of ether. What is this 
mysterious thing we call ether? Does anyone know? So far, it 
has baffled and defied analysis. We cannot bring it into the 
laboratory in order to examine it in detail. Evidently, according 
to the experts in physical science, ether is outside the formula of 
ordinary physical laws. Apparently it is not subject to liquida- 
tion or condensation. It has always proved a remote, elusive 
force, yet we seem to have the clearest evidence that it exists. It 
has baffled even greater men than Sir Oliver Lodge. It has 
amazed and confounded the continental experts. It has even 
puzzled such a man as Einstein. Marconi can make nothing of it. 
We have no living scientist able to probe the mystery of ether. 
Yet there is testimony from all sides of the Atlantic Ocean that 
ether is a mighty, living, potential force. 

Sir Oliver Lodge has gone very far in his perceptions. So far 
as I can gather from his deductions, he seems to think that ether 
is the direct medium of life. Humble people like ourselves 
can hardly imagine that ether has a life force. Yet, if we examine 
the problem minutely, we must admit, after lengthy consideration, 
that ether has vaster possibilities than we have yet fathomed. We 
do not seem to have solved the principle of its manifestation. It 
acts and interacts without apparent change. It permeates the 
entire universe like a mighty ocean. It touches the borderland 
of physical science, and then recedes from it into an elusive 
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void. It encircles the earth ; it seems to encircle the stars, and 
the remote hemispheres of distant planets. It may be the mys- 
terious medium through which all life acts and interacts. It may, 
in itself, contain the mighty principles of evolution. If they 
search far enough into the mystery, scientists may yet discover 
that ether, and the special laws appertaining to it, had more 
to do with the creation of the world, and possibly all worlds, than 
has yet been known or imagined. 

Meanwhile, it remains intangible and ghost-like. Ether will 
yield to no set of rules devised by a psychist. It upsets the 
ordinary table mathematics. It permeates every laboratory in 
the land, and yet it cannot be traced to a logical definition. 
Scientists are puzzled by its immanence and permanence ; spiri- 
tualists worship it like the Unknown God. It seems to be the 
common denominator of all occult thought. 

Now, in sensible terms of reasoning, what accounts for this 
intangibility of ether? Why can we not reduce it to a final 
analysis ? Why does it evade the clearest definition of natural 
laws? Surely we can venture on the most plausible solution. 
Ether, unquestionably, must form a definite link in the laws of the 
universe. I had a conversation with a friend the other day on 
this very subject. He was profoundly mystified by my reference 
to a spiritual law. Why should he be? I tried to explain to him 
that we must be very vain if we imagined that only natural laws 
existed. We simply call them natural laws because they are the 
only laws we have recognised. They have assumed definite shape 
in our practical imagination. We have tested and analysed these 
natural laws, and they have yielded to our tangibility of thought. 
They have not defied analysis. We are so conceited over our 
knowledge of natural laws that we think no other laws exist. If, 
one afternoon, there is an interruption of a known natural law we 
call it a miracle. We know definitely we have five senses, and 
just in the same definite manner we imagine that only a limited 
number of natural laws exist. If some philosopher, or advanced 
thinker like Sir Oliver Lodge, refers, in occult terms, to the exist- 
ence of some other mysterious law, then we pity him and think 
that his brain has become affected by the war. 

Yet why should we preclude the possibility of a spiritual law ? 
Why should we remain so inordinately vain as to think we know 
everything when we know nothing ? When I say we know nothing, 
I simply mean that there is so much unknown mystery that what 
little we do know becomes negligible in comparison. A man may 
have forty pounds in the bank, yet when he thinks of the mil- 
lionaire he reflects: ‘ Yes, that man has a million. I have no 
money.’ His forty pounds is but a drop in the ocean, and he says 
he has got nothing. I write in the same sense about profound 
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knowledge. Why, then, should we rule out the existence of a 
spiritual law ? 

The man who loves an argument then steps into the arena 
and asks: ‘ Yes, granted the hypothesis of a spiritual law if 
you like, yet if there is such a thing, why can we not prove it, 
just in the same diligent way we have discovered natural laws?’ 
That is quite a plausible question. Supposing, however, I sug- 
gest to him that the thing is impossible. He thinks me a madman 
and starts talking about something else, anything to soothe me, 
anything to keep me from ‘ going off the deep end.’ But one has 
to be patient with the most perverse materialist. ‘ Let me con- 
tinue,’ I say. ‘The thing is only impossible from our side.’ 
‘What do you mean?’ he asks. ‘ According to these advanced 
thinkers,’ I explain, ‘ we are precluded from testing these spiritual 
laws.’ ‘Explain yourself a little more precisely,’ my friend 
observes. ‘Simply this,’ I add, ‘that we are only human, and 
these laws are ultra-human; they are outside our ken, beyond 
our frail and limited intelligence, outside the purview of man’s 
sanity to comprehend.’ My friend shrugs his shoulders and walks 
away. ‘ Perfectly right,’ he mutters. ‘The man’s mad. Mad as 
a hatter.’ 

This is exactly the viewpoint of the materialist. When we 
start talking to him about etherealism, and a force beyond natural 
law, probably he will conclude that we are suffering from shell- 
shock, or a deranged reason of some kind. He certainly will 
not believe we are sane. It is hard, in one sense, to be unfriendly 
towards him, because we know that his pet hobby is solids, or 
substantialities. His facts are all concrete and in the mass. 
There is nothing elusive about his terms of reference. They 
are all definite. You can get him to work out any sum for you 
with mathematical precision, but start talking to him about 0, 
and the unknown quantities, and he will look about immediately 
for a warder and a padded cell. He is very solicitous about our 
welfare when he thinks we are non compos mentis. He believes— 
and possibly he is right—that we are a danger to the community. 
He is right, I mean, from his point of view—and that is a very 
limited one. 

Our practical scientist may seem vastly amused. He may 
even feel indignant. He may say: ‘ Yes, my dear man, but you 
are setting a limitation to human knowledge; you are putting 
a definite boundary to the resources of science ; in plain words, 
you are telling us that we have only a limited intelligence.’ 
That is exactly the situation. We are not limited in intelligence 
concerning the things that will minister to our material comfort. 
In some mysterious way, however, when we plunge into the occult, 
and into those forces that are beyond the vista of mankind, 
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we reach the signboard of human discernment : ‘ So far, and no 
further.’ 

One can only submit a personal opinion about what is meant 
by ‘ the image of God,’ and even to do that is rather a big under- 
taking on the part of a mere human being. It certainly seems 
vainglorious and terribly arrogant on our part to imagine, even 
in a minor sense, that we are all duplicates of the Creator as 
regards physical shape and form. It seems to be the biggest piece 
of human conceit ever formulated. Yet, once again, I take my 
stand upon the Bible. It clearly states in Holy Writ that we are 
made in the image of God. That is sufficient for the writer. There 
is more mystery behind that statement than I can fathom for the 
present. Why, in the first place, should I be sceptical in the 
matter? I agree in my belief that God is a Spirit, but why should 
we rule out the physical appearance of God? I use the word 
‘physical ’ in a spiritual sense. To state, reverentially, that ‘ God 
isa Spirit ’ does not discount the theory that every spiritual entity 
may have physical attributes. For instance, we often read that 
it is the hope of many an earnest Christian to see ‘ the pierced 
Christ !’ Some, even in Paradise, will, like the doubting Thomas, 
only be finally convinced of the Crucifixion when they see ‘ the 
marks of the nails in the Hands’ and the wound of the spear in 
the side of our Lord. In other words, if we rule out the physical 
attributes of the Great Nazarene, how are we going to recognise 
relatives and friends in the great re-union? We read that ‘ We 
shall know even as we are known.’ I can only interpret that 
promise in a literal sense. 

When we realise that death is but a simple passing from one 
state to another, just like a person walking from one room into 
another, we begin to comprehend that death, after all, is not such 
a terrific event. 

What is man’s ultimate destiny ? Is it this tiny, insignificant 
glow-worm of an existence? If, in another sense, we believe in 
eternity, how can we possibly imagine that an infinite future can 
be based on a finite present ? If we imagine that our earth-life 
is the final judgment-hall of existence, we have got a very 
meagre conception of what is meant by truth and justice. Ifa 
man commits a criminal act on the swift impulse of a passing 
moment, do you ask me to believe that he is to be condemned for 
that to an eternal punishment ? Is he to be offered no second 
chance? Are all the weighty influences of environment, tradition, 
heredity, social circumstances, mental weakness, etc., to be 
ignored and laughed at ? When I read, therefore, that man is 
‘made in the image of God,’ I am just beginning to understand 
that the spiritualist is not far wrong in some of his conjectures. 

I should like it to be clearly understood that I neither 
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discount science nor human intelligence. When, however, accord- 
ing to my perception of certain principles of known laws, we reach 
a stage where human comprehension is simply dazed, not by a 
finity of outlook, but by an infinity of thought, sanity alone must 
call a halt. Let me give an illustration of my meaning. I have 
already submitted the theory, with all humility, that, so far, 
the principles of ether are beyond our human understanding, 
Ether is something more than a mystical figment of the human 
imagination. We may not be able, from this side, to grasp it as 
a tangible object, or with the same degree of realism as ordinary 
matter, yet, from many sources of investigation, there seems 
the clearest evidence that ether is both tangible and perceptible. 
Ether, for some mysterious reason, has persistently remained 
outside the zone of the scientific laboratory. When, however, 
we enter the domain of psychic knowledge, we begin to realise 
that at least some of the principles of ether may be understood 
through the agency of certain people who are willing to act as 
mediums. This principle of mediumship, I repeat, is still out- 
side the grasp of our scientists completely to understand, and, for 
the present, I submit that, as ether cannot be tested, analysed, or 
compounded, we are forced to the conclusion that we are ‘ up 
against ’ some infinite force. How, then, can the finite grasp the 
infinite ? 

The next point I wish to make clear is that we are in error 
when we postulate spiritualism as a ‘ pseudo-science.’ If a parti- 
cular science is so remote, intangible, and occult to comprehend, 
it is rather absurd to bring it, for that reason, into the category 
of pseudo-sciences. ‘ Pseudo’ simply means ‘ false,’ and I strongly 
deny that spiritualism is a false science. When intellectual men 
like Sir Oliver Lodge are content to worship at its shrine, we begin 
to suspect that there is more real truth in this branch of occultism 
than we can even dimly comprehend. This means that we are 
gradually reaching some degree of definite thought. It means that 
the human soul may be composed of these etheric elements. That 
is a big advance along the road of accepting spiritualism as a 
definite science. Along the same line of thought, we may discover 
that ether forms part of a great evolutionary principle in Nature, 
and human nature. The emergence of that idea will focus atten- 
tion on the point I have been driving at from my original thesis— 
that man was a distinct creation, not necessarily an interruption 
in the principle of evolution, but subject to a distinct influence 
of the higher evolutionary principles. 

Some readers would probably like to know if I could satisfy 
an honest doubter with my particular arguments. I leave 
the query open to my readers in this respect: What plan of 
campaign would be the noblest to pursue in a test of that kind? 
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Would it absolutely satisfy that man to sell him a small bottle 
labelled ‘ soul ’ for eighteenpence—as aimed at by the present-day 
materialist—or would it be more comforting to tell him frankly 
that his soul was neither to be bought nor sold by human agency ? 
In other words, why introduce all the sordid realisms of a worldly 
laboratory into a man’s finer and nobler perceptions about soul 
and a future life? If we demonstrate to him that all the 
mystery of his ‘emotional impulses’ can be explained by the 
theoretical knowledge of the modern physical scientist, my 
contention is that we are telling that man a deliberate falsehood, 
and we are dwarfing his spiritual conceptions about the Creator 
and a future life. It would be quite different if the modern 
physical scientist was absolutely correct in his studied formule, 
but when we know, at the utmost, that his theoretical hypotheses 
are only guesswork and a surmise, is it not better to adhere to 
the truth and tell the man frankly we know nothing whatever 
about the mystery of the human soul ? 

Sceptics, and other materialistic people, may scoff at faith until 
Doomsday—they probably do not believe in Doomsday—but those 
who profess a child-like faith in God and the great mysteries of 
the universe know instinctively that true Christianity is based 
onfaith. ‘ Without faith, we are as brass and tinkling cymbals.’ 
Therefore, when I inform the honest doubter that I believe in 
God, the soul, and a future existence of immortality, I have done 
something more than place human intelligence at a discount. I 
know that the ‘ conscience-mind’ is infinitely superior to the 
normal intelligence, more mystical, more lofty in wisdom, and 
I bow, for the present—and only for the present—to the dictates 
of that inner soul or mind. If I seek to battle against the percep- 
tions of this superior intelligence within me, my human mind 
becomes a blank, and the future in this world is only a madhouse. 
Ireverently believe we were never permitted to have an ultimate 
access to all knowledge. In that event faith would be ruled out, 
and there would be no nobility in a Christian life without faith. 
Faith, of course, in the real sense, is not a superstition but a 
Divine creed. 

Some of these so-called ‘ emotional illusions ’ are going to save 
the world. If evolution itself is to bring us to a progressive 
development, it will not be by the evidence of materialism, but 
by the strong faith of some so-called ‘ emotional illusion.’ The 
‘illusion,’ for once, may become both a paradox and a verity. 

Materialsim is a dead creed. Man must live by faith alone. 
Simply because he can do no other. He can only appertain to a 
finite intelligence, therefore give him the sheet-anchor of faith, 
and he is content to await the explanation of the great mystery. 
There is no emotional illusion about faith. Faith is the great 
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guide of the universe, and faith alone can make us climb the 
mountain-tops of vision. Man cannot be content with the multi- 
tudinous experiments of the laboratory. His spiritual impulses 
shrivel up at the continuous sight of all those elements of ‘ sub- 
stantialism.’ There is something within man that no abstract 
evolutionist can ever satisfy. He wants certainty. The physical 
scientist wishes to give him certainty, but is hopelessly baffled in 
the process. Why? Because the spiritual part of man is in- 
herently uppermost, and the grosser elements of materialism stifle 
all his finer idealism. 

Yes, we are alive to the trickery of the materialist. He wants 
to meet us even on the sacred mat of religion. He wants to take 
away the mat we actually pray on and give us a small glass 
bottle instead, labelled ‘soul’ and sold for eighteenpence. It 
would be a case of ‘sold.’ He wants to stop our prayers; he 
wants us to shut out our dream-thoughts about heaven, and 
about that other world where rank and gross materialism hold no 
part. He scoffs at our little séances. He jibes and sneers at our 
whispered belief about a spiritual universe. He beckons us, with 
an ever-entreating finger, towards his laboratory and his hateful 
array of test-tubes and dirty glass bottles. That is why we must 
fight these men who would rob us of our faith. There was nothing 
in the geography of Columbus to convince him that America was 
a reality ; there was no materialistic data in the shape of solid 
earth before he set out on his journey ; yet he discovered America, 
not by the compass, or the chart, or the map, but by faith. And 
it was faith that made us triumphant in the war. It was not the 
armoured cars of materialism, or the big guns of scientific inven- 
tion, or the liquid-gas made by the gentlemen in the laboratories. 
It was a great united co-operative faith on the part of the Allies 
that Spirit and Right were triumphant over Materialism and the 
Devil. 


JAMES CORBETT, 





LIBERALISM 


No political party has ever occupied so curious a position as that 
of the Liberals under the late Labour Ministry. They were so 
powerful that the Government of the day was their nominee, 
and existed manifestly upon their sufferance. They could, and 
did, largely dictate the national policy. They could, and did, 
compel reluctant Ministers to alter, abandon, or even reverse 
their publicly proclaimed intentions. And they were so obviously 
powerless that their impotence was the jest of every street-corner 
ranter and the stale commonplace of every windbag momentarily 
gravelled for material. They included in their ranks a larger pro- 
portion of men of first-rate ability than any political body since 
the Ministry of 1906. And again and again they were betrayed 
into positions from which it was difficult to escape with honour 
and impossible to emerge with dignity. The policy of steady, 
well-considered reform for which they stood is a policy which, 
if party labels could be obliterated, would probably command 
the support of a considerable majority of their countrymen ; 
and in a long series of bye-elections the representatives of this 
representative policy were, with the rarest exceptions, over- 
whelmingly defeated. 

The explanation of this extraordinary situation is really 
simple; but the augurs and diviners, persistently peeping and 
prying into the entrails of the unhappy party, have successfully 
obscured the plain facts. It has been suggested, for instance, 
that the main cause of the misfortunes of Liberalism was defective 
leadership ; and it is an interesting, if rather a profitless, specula- 
tion to consider whether the Liberal Party’s position would have 
been in any material degree bettered under the leadership of 
some modern replica of Mr. Gladstone at the height of his powers. 
Would a politically perverse and crooked generation listen to the 
new prophet ? Would any popular newspaper report his speeches 
in any but summary form ?—and fancy what would be left of Mr. 
Gladstone summarised! Would anybody read them if it did? 
The answer to all these questions is almost certainly in the 
negative. The Liberal leadership may not have been brilliant, 
and the split in the party weakened its credit and disastrously 
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impaired its organisation. But if platform appeals could save a 
party nowadays, the Liberals would not do badly. I knew per- 
sonally an old man who had heard in the height of their fame 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Lloyd George. He was a 
very intelligent person, of mildly Conservative views. He 
declared without hesitation that in popular appeal, if in this only, 
Mr. Lloyd George was quite immeasurably superior to either of 
his great predecessors. But the days are over when the platform 
was a dominant force in politics. The enormous crowds who 
flock to hear a great man speaking into a megaphone nowadays 
are too sophisticated to be carried away by tricks of rhetoric. 
In any case they are but a fraction; the vast majority of the 
electors will never hear anything about the speech, except the 
bald summary sandwiched between two police-court cases, and 
possibly, on the back page of their newspaper, an unflattering 
presentment of the orator bawling into the megaphone. This 
instrument is not the symbol of the increased popularity of 
oratory, as some people seem to imagine ; it is the last despairing 
effort of the platform to make itself heard in its forlorn struggle 
with the Press and other relatively silent political forces; and 
it is a total failure. 

It may be said that public speaking is, after all, only one, and 
not the most important, of the functions of the political leader. 
But is there any evidence that the influence lost in the decline of 
the platform is balanced by any gains in other fields ? Is not the 
transience and instability of the greatest personal reputations 
one of the most startlingly universal features of post-war politics ? 
The list of these shooting stars which occur instantly to the 
mind—Mr. Wilson in America, M. Poincaré in France, Mr. Lloyd 
George in this country, Mr. Gandhi in far-away India—is suffi- 
ciently remarkable ; and the very rare exceptions, like Lenin in 
Russia and (for the moment) Mussolini in Italy, seem merely to 
prove the rule. The cynical explanation, which it is impossible 
to disprove, is that the men are not great enough for the occasion, 
and that the older generation would have suffered no such eclipse. 
But is it true? Is it not at least equally probable that the real 
change is in the conditions, and that the days are passing, if not 
wholly past, when the millions of mankind were willing to entrust 
their fortunes indefinitely to any one individual, however gifted 
or however eminent ? 

But, the augurs mutter, if it is not the leaders that are at 
fault, then it is the starveling times, which produce no great 
causes to inspire eloquence or excite enthusiasm, no great, 
clear-cut issues to provide the fit field on which the political knight 
errant may tilt. It is not clear whether the suggestion is that in 
the gigantic issues which the war has left Mr. Gladstone and 
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Mr. Disraeli would have found no matter for their great argument, 
or that a generation which has looked on with weary indifference 
while Europe has been bleeding to death in the interminable 
reparations controversy would have lashed itself to fury over 
the Bulgarian atrocities or Mr. Disraeli’s ‘fancy franchises,’ 
What is clear is that both suggestions are pure nonsense. The 
augurs are driven back, in the end, upon the mere calumnies of 
the cheaper kind of critic who goes about proclaiming that 
Liberalism is an obsolete superstition, and its supporters impotent 
greybeards, who, out of touch with all modern conditions, mutter 
in corners the effete platitudes learnt at their grandfathers’ knees. 
A glance at the Liberal Party as it existed in the late House of 
Commons—to the eye of the most superficial observer, ‘ the very 
pulse of the machine ’—was sufficient to dispose of the legend of 
its senility. Half an hour spent in reading the more important 
speeches made last session by Mr. Asquith on the constitutional 
position, by Mr. Lloyd George on the mines question, by Sir John 
Simon on the armaments controversy, by Mr. Masterman or 
Mr. E. D. Simon on the Housing Bill, or by a dozen other promi- 
nent Liberal members on the often highly intricate and compli- 
cated problems of the hour, will explode the myth of itsignorance. 
A casual perusal of the pamphlets written by well-known Liberals 
for the ‘ New Way’ series will probably suggest to anyone who does 
not wish to believe the contrary that no political party has ever 
brought to bear upon current questions so great a weight of 
expert authority, or examined their details with so earnest and 
conscientious a scrutiny. 

The real cause of the weakness of Liberalism, when every 
allowance has been made for the disastrous effect of recent 
squabbles and recent compromising alliances, may be summed 
up in precisely three words : ‘ the new elector.’ It is not that the 
recently enfranchised masses have any particular aversion from 
Liberalism as such, or that it is necessarily more difficult to 
convince them of the merits of Liberalism than of Conserva- 
tivism or Socialism. If all three parties had to fight purely on 
the merits of their case, and if their relative power were deter- 
mined by the number of persons who really understood or sym- 
pathised with their aims, perhaps there would not be a great deal 
to choose between them. The weakness of Liberalism at present 
consists in the fact that it is almost entirely without the sort of 
teserves of political force to which both its rivals can appeal. 
These reserves have scarcely any connection with the real merits 
of the contending creeds, and they are enormously powerful in 
the new electorate. Their nature can best be explained by illus- 
tration. ‘ We like you,’ said a deputation of working men to a 
Liberal candidate of my acquaintance. ‘We have heard what 
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you have to say, and we agree with all of it. We will all vote for 
you, if the union doesn’t put up a man. But, of course, if the 
union puts up a man, we must vote for our own man.’ There is, 
observe, no condition made as to the character or qualifications 
of the man, as to the policy for which he is standing, or his 
own apprehension of it or capacity to express it. Before he opens 
his mouth—nay, before his identity or even his existence is 
known—this mysterious candidate is assured of the support of 
thousands of voters. He may hold views diametrically opposed 
in reality to those of these faithful supporters ; he may be mani- 
festly incapable of holding intelligently any views whatever. He 
will be supported none the less: he is ‘our man.’ This is the 
Labour reserve. Quite clearly, no mere argument can weaken it, 

But now consider the reverse picture. ‘I’m going to vote 
Conservative,’ said a woman in a poor street canvassed by an 
enthusiastic young Labour man. ‘Labour! It’s nothing but 
strike, strike, strike. I’m fed up with them.’ The canvasser led 
her to the door of her house. ‘ Look at that street,’ he said, 
pointing to one of those grim, smoke-begrimmed alleys which 
make the moderately susceptible sometimes doubt whether 
industrialism is really worth the price paid for it. The woman 
regarded it with glassy eyes. ‘ Well,’ she said, ‘ what’s the 
matter with it?’ Here is the Conservative reserve in the new 
electorate, equally immovable by any appeal to logic or emotion. 
For how is it possible to appeal to the weary apathy to which 
Paradise itself seems an insufficient reward for the pain of a fresh 
idea, or the most atrocious evil tolerable if only it be not new? 

Liberalism has nothing to set against these forces of class 
feeling and instinctive aversion from change. Now and again 
some local interest may find its account temporarily in the 
support of Liberal candidates. But in general, to a far greater 
extent than either of his rivals, the Liberal must depend for 
success on the direct appeal of his political creed. In an electorate 
of which so large a part is politically inexperienced and unin- 
formed it is the gravest possible handicap. 

Some Liberals of just authority in the party are so impressed 
with the darkness and the difficulties of the prospect under these 
conditions that they have hinted at, if they have not positively 
suggested, the abandonment of the unequal struggle. They would 
have Liberalism retire, so to speak, from the market-place to the 
study, surrender even the hope of forming a Government in any 
near future, and content itself with a sort of spiritual directorate 
of any Government, Conservative or Labour, which might be in 
power. The future function of Liberalism on this view would 
be positively to elaborate constructive proposals so admirable, 
so popular, and so practical that any Government would be 
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bound to adopt them, and negatively to focus criticism on 
erse or ill-considered attempts to break away from the 
straight path. 

There seem to me to be grave objections to this conception. 
Public spirit is not lacking among Liberals ; but is it seriously to 
be supposed that able and ambitious young men will consent to 
devote themselves indefinitely, without hope of other reward than 
the approval of their own consciences, to a species of political 
laboratory work? If they do, is there not an evident danger 
that the mere seclusion of their environment will react on them 
so forcibly as ultimately to convert them into something remotely 
resembling the pedantic prigs of their enemies’ imagination ? Is 
it certain, again, that industrious political hodmen will always be 
found able and willing to carry out the policy prescribed for them 
by their intellectual betters? Even a trade union secretary is, 
after all, not intellectually less than God’s creature. There is no 
particular reason why he should consent indefinitely to carry out 
somebody else’s policy ; and even if he does, the Labour electorate, 
continually promised the bread of Socialism, and as persistently 
presented in the event with what it must logically regard as the 
serpent of Liberalism, will be less than human if it does not in 
the end revolt. On the broadest lines, is it a satisfactory applica- 
tion of the principle of the division of labour that the conception 
of national policy should be the work of one party, and its execu- 
tion the work of another nominally at least opposed to it? 
The experience of the present Parliament is surely decisive 
evidence to the contrary. 

A far simpler solution is that continually pressed upon Liberals 
by their Conservative and Labour friends alternately. These 
mentors urge them to abandon a meaningless and merely factious 
independence, and to take service like honest men in their respec- 
tive forces. There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of the 
advice. To many, perhaps to most, of their opponents, the 
Liberal position does seem a mere halting between two opinions, 
a weak and unworthy emulation of the attitude of Mr. Facing- 
Both-Ways. The root of this belief is a superstitious veneration 
for the two-party system. It is a mere superstition. Parlia- 
mentary government does not necessarily presuppose two parties, 
and only two. There is no reason in the nature of things why the 
intelligent citizens of a democratic State should be required to 
vote for one of two rather than one of three, or four, or five 
parties. In only two great countries—this country and the 
United States—has the two-party system established itself. It 
has not done so in the Continental countries. It has not done so 
in any of the British Dominions. In the two exceptions it has 
repeatedly shown a tendency to break down, and this tendency 
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of late years has in both manifestly increased rather than 
diminished. 

The vague truth behind the reverence for the two- 
system (apart from the danger of mere faction, which it does not 
really exclude) seems to be this. It does seem to be true that in 
all living politics there are two poles between which all parties 
tend to oscillate, and two spirits which act and react on the aims 
and character and constitution of each. There is the spirit of 
order, insisting on the value of tradition and organisation in 
human affairs, magnifying authority in every sphere, and pointing 
out quite truly that the snail without a shell is a poor doomed 
creature; and there is the spirit of liberty, resting itself upon 
abstract justice, exalting the right of private judgment and the 
value of personality, and claiming, also with obvious truth, that 
the shell is made for the snail and not the snail for the shell. No 
party ever really incarnates absolutely either of these principles, 
for every political party necessarily contains a great deal of dross, 
and is always liable to be drawn aside from its natural line of 
development by irrelevant prejudices and temporary interests or 
accidents. But upon the whole, perhaps more truly than any 
two parties in any country, the British Conservative Party has 
represented the first, and the British Liberal Party the second, of 
these principles. In spite of appearances, they still do. It is 
true that the modern British Liberal has sloughed the extreme 
individualism of his Radical grandfather, and that circumstances 
have driven the modern Conservative into the rather odd position 
of a critic and opponent of State action. But the watchword of 
the latter is still ‘ Order,’ that is to say, the maintenance of the 
power of the State; and the watchword of the Radical is still 
‘ Liberty,’ that is to say, the safeguarding of the rights of the 
individual. Take, as an illustration, such an issue as free educa- 
tion. Moderate Conservatives regard free education coolly and 
suspiciously, extreme Conservatives with vehement antagonism, 
To Liberals it is almost the Ark of the Covenant. The Conserva- 
tive argument is that it is a waste of the State’s power, partly in 
the immense sums spent, more subtly in what is held to be the 
pauperisation and consequent deterioration of the classes affected. 
The Liberal argument sometimes, to be sure, takes the form that 
the uneducated nation cannot thrive; but the real argument 
which influences most Liberals on this question is that it seems 
to them as atrocious an injustice to deprive a child’s mind of light 
because its parents are poor as it would be to condemn it, for the 
same reason, to the physical darkness in which Mr. Wells’ Morlocks 
dwelt. To put it in another way, the Conservative tends to see in 
free education a possible menace to order, and opposes it for that 
reason ; and the Liberal sees in it the most effectual guarantee 
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against slavery and the exploitation of one class by another, and 
for that reason supports it fanatically. 

But if it be true that Liberalism thus stands, as to Liberals it 
appears to do, for certain quite definite and most important 
principles, is it not natural that before they consent to declare 
themselves politically bankrupt Liberals should ask to be told 
who is to be their successor and how the estate is to be adminis- 
tered? We are realists. Open-mindedness and a recognition of 
the law of change are a part of our creed. If it can be shown that 
the work which Liberalism has done in the past can be more 
effectively, or even as effectively, carried on in the future by some 
other party, few of us will be disposed to waste our time and 
energies in a squabble about names. We have too much to do. 
But what is this other party to be? The Conservative Party ? 
Accidentally, so to speak, the Conservative Party has frequently 
in the past (probably to its own perplexity and bewilderment) 
found itself converted into the temporary bulwark of individual 
liberty. An ironist might amuse himself without extravagant 
paradox by proving that every great wave of reaction in this 
country has been reinforced and partly caused by a revolt against 
some form of tyranny. The Tudor despotism was popular with 
the average Englishman because it freed him from the far worse 
oppression of the feudal nobility, the Stuart restoration because 
it delivered him from the iron rule of the saints and the Crom- 
wellian major-generals. The personal rule of George III. was 
similarly popular, as Mr. Ramsay Muir has pointed out in his fine 
book, as a reaction against the usurpation of the Whig oligarchy, 
until it was overwhelmed by the disasters of the American war. 
But the Conservative Party can never be quite easy in this 
unnatural part ; and it is asking too much of Liberals to recognise 
in the avowed, and, so to speak, professional, champions of 
authority the trusty guardians of the spirit which is itself a living 
and perpetual challenge to authority. It seems strange that it 
should be necessary to assert that Conservatism and Liberalism 
| arenot mildly different forms of the same thing, but fundamentally 

antagonistic philosophies. Yet this is what the suggested amalga- 
mation really implies ; it is equally insulting to the sincerity of 
both the parties concerned. 

There remains the proposal, far more plausible (at any rate till 
very recently) to the great majority of Liberals, of a union with 
Labour. An article some months ago in The Nineteenth Century 
and After sought to show that the political Labour Party to-day 
consists of two perfectly independent elements in almost accidental 
association: the Labour Party proper, which is purely the old 
class movement in a political dress, with no clear aims beyond the 
redress of its class grievances, and no intelligible political principles 
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or philosophy at all; and the Socialist Party. The justice ang 
accuracy of this analysis is now hardly questioned ; it is practi 
confessed in the recent utterances of Mr. Graham, the Under. 
Secretary to the Treasury, and of Mr. MacDonald himself, Tp 
the Labour Party, so long as it retains its present character of q 
purely class movement, it is obvious that the guardianship of no 
principles can be safely entrusted: it is not concerned with 
principles ; it is merely the trustee of an interest. With Socialism 
proper the case is, no doubt, far different. Socialism is up- 
doubtedly a philosophy, and some Socialists are apt to grow 
angry when it is hinted that individual liberties are not safe in 
their care. But are they ? 

It is true that one rather old-fashioned form of this changeful 
creed was in effect a sort of sublimated individualism. The 
Utopia which gleamed before the eyes of these visionaries was a 
community in which every man did what was right in his own 
eyes ; there was no judge in their Israel. The theory was that 
the natural excellence of human nature had been contorted and 
perverted by the pressure of governmental institutions, which 
were the root of all evil; destroy these, and all would be well, 
The only defect of this system is that it is untrue in theory and 
impossible in practice. The French Anarchists who founded what 
were known as the Icarian colonies in America in the last century 
tried definitely to work on these lines. But the Icarian colonies 
were mere Bedlams from the beginning ; the experiment never 
showed the slightest prospect of success; the Anarchist com- 
munities perished in the confusion of their birth throes. If this 
is the result of Socialist individualism applied to small communities 
composed exclusively of believers, what will be the result when 
the attempt is made with vast communities containing at least a 
very powerful minority, and probably, in fact, a considerable 
majority, who are not really believers at all ? 

But there is a form of Socialism which, despite the scepticism 
of non-Socialist propagandists, has at various times attained a 
measure of success. Some of the Rappist and Shaker colonies 
lasted more than a century, and they established clearly certain 
facts which the opponent of Socialism is apt to deny far too 
sweepingly. They proved, for instance, that it is possible for a 
purely Socialist agriculture, and even (though this is more doubtful) 
for a Socialist industry, to compete, and compete successfully, with 
capitalist rivals. They proved that Socialism can, at a price, give 
to its disciples the good gifts which it promises: freedom from 
the anxieties and insecurities of the citizen of a capitalist State; 
from the degradation of overwork and the horror of unemploy- 
ment ; from the squalor and filth which, in most capitalist States, 
are the penalty imposed on the failure and the unfit. Unfortu- 
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nately, the price demanded is the surrender of almost everything 
which to the ordinary man makes life worth living. The minutest 

iculars of the Shaker’s day were decided for him with a rigidity 
which might have startled a medieval monk. Individualism was 
not merely discouraged: its lightest manifestation was stamped 
out with an iron heel. And this is the spirit in which alone, so 
far as present experience goes, a Socialist system can hope to 
thrive. It is the spirit which animates the one great working 
model of Socialism in the world to-day. A friend of mine com- 
plained laughingly to a Bolshevik commissar that he had been 
fined a rouble for throwing a cigarette end into the street in 
Moscow. ‘ Yes, yes,’ said the commissar grimly, ‘ we'll teach 
these people to be clean and orderly.’ What will happen when a 
British Government attempts to enforce such a regimen upon the 
Yorkshire miner and the Lancashire weaver, upon the dour 
obstinacy of the Lowland Scot and the self-sufficient independence 
of the London cockney, is a matter of rather humorous speculation. 
The vivid verse in the Psalms which depicts the untimely end of 
the ungodly seems to anticipate the situation, if and when it arises. 
The fear that any system so inspired can even begin to have any 
sort of success in this country seems to the plain man the wildest 
moonshine ; and that so mere a nightmare can haunt the bed- 
head of Mr. Churchill merely shows how far from the solid world 
of fact a very able man may be led by the will-o’-the-wisp of his 
own too brilliant imagination. 

The probable peril is quite other. What will happen if the 
attempt is ever seriously made? What will happen if Bolshevik 
Russia passes from a mere public nuisance into a real public 
danger to capitalist Europe ? It is almost certain that there will 
then be immediately in this country a very violent Conservative 
reaction. A Conservative Government will come into power in 
circumstances remarkably like those in which the Government of 
the younger Pitt found itself in the middle stages of the French 
Revolution. Frightened itself, urged on by a terrified public 
opinion behind it, it will behave in the same sort of way. It 
will prosecute half-witted agitators caught spouting blasphemy 
and sedition in obscure corners; it will develop a police spy 
system to smell out revolutionary conspiracies (which the spies, 
like conscientious workmen, will proceed to do even if there are 
none); it may pass a certain amount of hurried, panic-stricken 
legislation more or less dangerously and mischievously restricting 
liberty of speech and of printing. There will be no opposition. 
The Socialists will be broken and discredited ; the Labour move- 
ment divided, uncertain and paralysed. The Liberal Party will 
have ceased to exist at the behest of its opponents. Those of us 
who have joined one party will be committed, however reluctantly, 
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to support all the acts of the Government, silly and rather odious 
as we may secretly believe them to be; those who have joined 
the other will share in the impotence to which their fantastic 
experiments will have reduced the Socialists. To be sure, a ney 
Opposition will in these circumstances promptly arise. It will be 
in effect, whatever it may be called, and however it may be 
constituted, the old Liberal Party. But if our resurrection is to 
be so very speedy, is it worth while dying ? 

To sum up. If a man believes, as most Liberals believe, that 
the present state of society is in many respects so cruel, and so 
unjust, and so ill organised and (in the true sense) uncivilised that 
it cannot be expected to last without the most sweeping reforms: 
if he believes that most traditions are old without being venerable, 
and that most of the so-called lessons of history are beacons to 
warn rather than lights to guide: if he believes that the value of 
continuity of policy can be grossly exaggerated, and that the risk 
of too much change is far less than the danger of too little—if he 
believes all these things, which no Conservative believes, why 
should he call himself a Conservative ? If, on the other hand, he 
believes that the capitalist system, with all its ghastly abuses and 
miseries, is still the only known system under which mankind has 
really progressed, however slowly and unsteadily ; if he believes 
that the beneficent power of direct State action is confined within 
rather narrow limits ; if, finally, while recognising the high and 
generous side of collectivism and perfectly ready to use the force 
of collective endeavour where he judges it wise and possible for 
the advancement of civilisation, he still remains an impenitent 
individualist, as assured as ever of the supreme value of personality, 
whether it be the personality of a peer or of a scavenger, saying 
with the Red-haired Man’s Wife : 


I am separate still: I am I, and not you, 
And my mind and my will, as in secret they grew, 
Still are secret, unreached and untouched and not subject to you— 


if he believes all this, which no Socialist believes, why should he 
call himself a Socialist ? 

There is one ground only on which the critics who urge Liberals 
to abandon their historic-name and style can sustain their case. 
If Liberals do not any longer believe in Liberalism, the sooner they 
call themselves by their true names, whatever they may be, the 
better—but supposing they do believe ? 

STUART Hopcson. 
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THE CONTROL OF THE BRITISH NAVY 


‘A GREAT French historian has said that a nation is safe in the 
crisis of its fate if it can remember its own history. Much of the 
glory of our annals has been contributed by the Navy, and for 
that reason it is the duty of all British-born to look at their 
history from the sea-angle.’ The quotation is from the preface 
to Professor Callender’s new book, The Naval Side of British 
History, which has just been published with the laudable object 
of facilitating our study of the naval conditions that govern our 
well-being and our very existence. The author’s researches cover 
the period from the fifteenth century to the twentieth. His con- 


- clusions resemble those arrived at by Admiral Richmond in last 


year’s Raleigh lecture, and quoted in my recent article on the 
naval policy of the late Government, as affecting the Pacific. 
They bear repetition : 


Many threads run through that great fabric, the foreign policy of Eng- 
land for the last three centuries, but while these come and go, one basis of 
policy is so persistently recurrent that it seems to deserve a claim to per- 
manency—the maintenance of naval strength. 


Through different periods we can trace at least one definite aim running, 
with very slight interruption, through our external policy: that, by its 
efforts, it shall contribute to supplement the internal efforts to maintain 
supremacy at sea, 


Let us endeavour, in the light of these quotations, to examine 
our present-day policy towards the ‘ Protocol.’ We realise, of 
course, that glory, mentioned by Professor Callender, is no longer 
considered or desired. There is no national wish for it as a factor 
in our foreign policy, but there is, I believe, a demand for security 
against foreign interference in our affairs and a determination to 
ensure our safety against aggression. Given these conditions, 
there is also the intention to do all that lies in our power to secure 
the peace of the world, the main factor wherein used to be the 
British Navy in the days, now passed away, when sea supremacy 
was conceded to us by all nations. 

In this connection I venture to interpose here a few notes 

1 «Singapore,’ Nineteenth Century and After, April 1924. 
Vor. XCVI—No. 573 649 xx 
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from documents to which I had access in Whitehall during the 
period immediately preceding and immediately following the 
conclusion of the Great War. Those documents were confidential 
at the time, but they are now at the disposal of official historians, 
My first note affects the use of the British Navy during the 
century preceding the war. Those who were engaged in British 
‘ propaganda ’ work in the war discovered that the Germans had 
been working laboriously to find and to expose examples of the 
use of the British Navy, either for aggressive purposes or for the 
advancement of British at the expense of foreign interests. Their 
search was fruitless. Not a single modern example of such 
employment could be found. The next point affects the unselfish 
use of British naval and mercantile resources in the Great War 
itself. At the time when war aims and peace terms were being 
discussed, I remember reading a combined statement by repre- 
sentatives of the Allied Powers to the effect that the services 
rendered to them by the British Navy and Merchant Service 
caused them to desire that the British should be as strong as 
possible at sea after the war. It is not necessary to dwell upon 
the nature of those services, now that so much progress has been 
made with the official histories of our naval operations, our sea- 
borne trade, and our merchant navy, but it will be as well to 
mention a few details which bear upon my point. By the end 
of the warthe equivalent of over 1,000,000 tons of British merchant 
shipping was being employed solely in the service of France, 
About 45 per cent. of French total imports were being carried in 
British shipping, including in that total about 50 per cent. of the 
coal and about 60 per cent. of the cereal imports. At the same 
period about 750,000 tons of British merchant shipping were at 
the disposal of Italy, carrying about 45 per cent. of her total 
imports, and including in that total about 50 per cent. of Italian 
imports of coal and of cereals. To these services to Allies must 
be added the vast amount of British tonnage allocated to the 
transport of the American Army to France, and to its subsequent 
maintenance there (200,000 to 300,000 tons dead weight per 
month), also to coaling the American Navy in European waters 
(150,000 tons of bunker coal). Owing to these services to other 
nations—necessary, let us admit, to win the war—the British 
people were subjected to the hardships involved by having to 
reduce their own imports to 13,000,000 tons of food, 14,000,000 
tons of munitions and war material, and only 3,000,000 tons per 
annum for civil supplies at the end of the war, compared with the 
1913 imports of 18,000,000 tons of food and 36,000,000 tons of raw 
materials for industry, manufactured articles, etc. The point is 
that it was due entirely to the strength of the British Navy, 
and to the employment of that strength, that these and other 
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services could be rendered. The question now arises whether, in 
the light of our peace record for the last century and our recent 
war record, there is any need for us to give to the world a definite 
guarantee that the British Navy will be used in the future, as 
it has been in the past, to curb the aggressive i of 
militarist continental States. 

This brings us to the ‘ Protocol for the Pacific Setiteaeatih of 
International Disputes,’ which was adopted unanimously at 
Geneva on October 2 by the Fifth Assembly of the League of 
Nations, and is now awaiting ratification or rejection by Parlia- 
ment under the guidance of whatever Government may be in 
power when these linesare published. In considering the Protocol, 
it will be as well for us to keep firmly in view what we have 
assumed to be the attitude of the nation towards the Navy, an 
attitude which is influenced mainly by a desire to safeguard 
ourselves against foreign aggression, and then, given this safe- 
guard, to do all in our power to secure peace all over the world. 
The Protocol has been substituted for the Draft Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance. This was rejected by the British Government, and 
there is a consensus of opinion that they were well advised in taking 
that action. The Treaty cut directly across the principles upon 
which the League of Nations is based, and it laid unfair and 
impossible burdens upon us, by reason of its distribution of 
‘sanctions’ by continents. The question arises whether the 
Protocol is open to similar or to other objections. 

Not long ago Mr. L. S. Amery, who as First Lord of the 
Admiralty during a recent critical period had a good opportunity 
of mastering the naval aspect of our defence problem, expressed 
these views * : 

The fact is that not only the Treaty of Mutual Assistance, but any pact 
of a similar character, whether explicitly or implicitly based on obligation 
on our part to guarantee the integrity of European States without a 
corresponding effective guarantee of our security all over the world by those 
States, is incompatible with the continued existence of the British Empire. 
This has been realised fully by the Dominions, all of which, with the excep- 
tion of Ireland, have refused to accept it. 


We must here take note of our existing obligations. The 
League of Nations Covenant, to which we have subscribed, already 
binds us (Article X.) to guarantee the territory and the existing 
independence of all other members of the League against external 
aggression. In the event of such aggression resulting in war : 


it shall be the duty of the Council to recommend to the several Govern- 
ments concerned what effective military, naval, or air force the Members of 
the League shall severally contribute to the armed forces to be used to 
protect the Covenant of the League (Article XVI.). 


2 «Policing the World,’ Sunday Times, September 21, 1924. 
xx2 
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Considerations of space prevent my dealing as fully as I should 
like to do with that great British interest, the preservation of the 
peace of the world, as affected by the new Protocol. I must 
confine myself almost entirely to the subject of my heading, 
‘ The Control of the British Navy,’ and the extent to which the 
amount of external control exercised under the Protocol would 
be likely to affect us, whether we dwell in the United Kingdom 
or ‘ overseas.’ 

Article XVI. of the League Covenant, as I read it, leaves us 
unfettered in the uses to which we may decide to put our Navy, 
manned by some of the best of the nation, and paid for by the 
British taxpayer. Does the Protocol leave us equally free? [ 
think not. The documents which need study in this connection 
are: (1) The General Reports submitted to the Fifth Assembly 
by the First and Third Committees by M. Politis (Greece), rap- 
porteur of the First Committee, and M. Bénés (Czechoslovakia), 
rapporteur of the Third Committee. (2) The Protocol for the 
Pacific Settlement of International Disputes (text approved by 
the First and Third Committees and revised by the Drafting 
Committee), which was submitted to the Assembly on October 1, 
1924, by the First and Third Committees. (3) The Journal of 
the Fifth Assembly of the League of Nations, Geneva, 1924, 
Nos. 28 and 29, of October 2-3, 1924, containing the debates of 
the twenty-fifth to the twenty-eighth meetings of the Assembly. 
It is desirable also to note that the Protocol itself, as adopted, 
has been reprinted in a handy form by the League of Nations 
Union, and that Headway, for October—the organ of the Union— 
contains a leading article and a leaderette which clear away some 
misconceptions that have arisen about the scope of the Protocol. 
With all this information now available, it is possible to clear the 
air about the undertakings given officially by Lord Parmoor as 
head of the British Delegation at Geneva. A report has been 
spread broadcast that he ‘ put the British Navy in pawn’ by 
placing it under the control of the Council of the League of 
Nations. It is, therefore, due to him to quote verbatim, before 
proceeding farther, from the report in the League of Nations 
Journal of the speech in which, in the name of the British Govern- 
ment, he urged the unanimous adoption of the Protocol : 


It had been said, perhaps ironically, that the head of the British Delega- 
tion had made an offer of the British Navy to the League. This was an 
absurd statement, and quite untrue. By the terms of the Protocol such an 
offer could not be made, for the Protocol was strictly within the limits of the 
Covenant [my italics]. 


We must analyse certain articles of the Protocol carefully in 
the light of this statement. Having reminded the Assembly that 
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the Council could only interfere when war, or a threat of war, had 
occurred, Lord Parmoor added : 


Even if the worst happened, and not only economic and financial 
sanctions but also military sanctions proved necessary in the case of a 
dispute, the Council would have no executive powers, and no troops or men 
of war would be at its disposal. Every Government would remain free 
to decide how far, and in what form it could best co-operate loyally and 
effectively in supporting the Covenant and assisting the victim of aggression. 


The use of the word ‘ military,’ in its widest sense, by the 
head of the British Delegation, is the first point worthy of notice. 
I remember, when engaged in Government office work, being 
surprised at finding that all telegrams referring to the British 
Navy and its work which passed through the Foreign Office were 
classified as ‘military,’ and headed accordingly. As naval 
conditions transcend all others in importance to those interested 
in our security, it is desirable that this wide use of the term 
‘military,’ swallowing the word ‘ naval’ into its maw, should be 
noticed by a public accustomed to use the word in its narrower 
sense in conversation. We cannot lay too much stress upon the 
difference in the conditions attending the use of land and of sea 
force in international disputes. Sometimes to our advantage, 
and sometimes to our disadvantage, we have frequently been 
confronted with ignorance of this difference when we have dealt 
with representatives of European nations, whose fear of invasion 
by the armies of neighbouring States dominates their whole 
conception of security. The importance of keeping these experi- 
ences before us when we examine the Protocol becomes still more 
apparent when we recall to mind the nationality of the rapporteur 
of the Third Committee, which drew up the articles dealing 
specially with sanctions (including the uses to which the British 
Navy shall be put). M. Bénés, as we know, is the honoured 
representative of a country with no sea-coast (though Shakespeare 
thought otherwise). Acting in all good faith—as M. Bénés can 
be relied upon to do—the representative of such a country, 
surrounded as it is by foreign armies, would incline naturally to a 
local, rather than to our own world-wide, conception of security. 

With this point in our minds, let us check carefully the view 
expressed by Lord Parmoor that the Protocol is strictly within 
the limits of the Covenant, especially of Articles X. and XVI., 
from which I have quoted. Does the Protocol, for instance, 
leave us equally free to use, or not to use, the British Navy to 
enforce the decrees or authority of the League Council ? 

Article XIII. of the Protocol reads thus : 


In view of the contingent military, naval and air sanctions provided 
for by Article XVI. of the Covenant and by Article XI. of the present 
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Protocol, the Council * shall be entitled to receive undertakings from 
States determining in advance the military, naval, and air forces which 
would be able to bring into action immediately to ensure the fulfilment of 
the obligations in regard to sanctions which result from the Covenant and 
the present Protocol... . 


Article XI. of the Protocol, to which a cross-reference is given, 
reads thus : 


As soon as the Council has called upon the signatory States to apply 
sanctions, as provided in the last paragraph of Article X. of the present 
Protocol, the obligations of the said States, in regard to the sanctions of 
all kinds mentioned in paragraphs 1 and 2 of Article XVI. of the Covenant, 
will immediately become operative in order that such sanctions may forth- 
with be employed against the aggressor. 

Those obligations shall be interpreted as obliging each of the signatory 
States to co-operate loyally and effectively in support of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, and in resistance to any act of aggression, in the 
degree which its geographical position and its particular situation as regards 
armaments allow. 


To complete our knowledge of this aspect of the Protocol it is 
necessary to add that Article X., referred to above, defines clearly 


what is meant by ‘ aggressor’ and ‘ aggression,’ and concludes 
thus : 


The. Council * shall call upon the signatory States to apply forthwith 
against the aggressor the sanctions provided by Article XI. of the present 
Protocol, and any signatory State thus called upon shall thereupon be 
entitled to exercise the rights of a belligerent. 


We must also study the paper put forward by M. Bénés, 
rapporteur of the Third Committee, to explain still more clearly 
the obligations undertaken by States signing and ratifying the 
Protocol, as affecting the control of their armies, navies, and air 
forces : 


In case sanctions have to be applied, it is highly important that there 
should exist some organ required to express an opinion as to the best way 
in which obligations connected with sanctions could be carried out by the 
Contracting Parties. As you are aware, this organ, according to the Cove- 
nant,is the Council. In order that the Council may effectively fulfil this 
duty, Article XIII. empowers it to receive undertakings on the part of 
States, determining in advance [his italics] the military, naval, and air 
forces which they would be able to bring into action immediately in order 
to ensure the fulfilment of the obligations arising, in this connection, out of 
the Covenant and the present Protocol. . . . 


One more quotation is necessary, this time from the explana- 


tion of the Protocol by M. Politis, rapporteur of the First Com- 
mittee : 


The new system of the Protocol goes further [than the Covenant of the 
League of Nations]. It closes the circle drawn by the Covenant ; it pro- 


* Of the League of Nations. 
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hibits all wars of aggression. Henceforth no purely private war between 
nations will be tolerated. 

I am personally unable to reconcile the above quotations with 
Lord Parmoor’s statement that ‘ the Protocol was strictly within 
the limits of the Covenant,’ but the matter is too grave for small 
verbal distinctions or the splitting of hairs, so I do not lay stress 
upon this point, our only object being to ascertain exactly what 
obligations we shall undertake, as affecting the use of our Navy, 
if we ratify the Protocol. I have, therefore, given verbatim the 
clauses which are germane to this subject, and in this connection 
we must here note that the word ‘military’ is used in its 
narrower sense in the articles of the Protocol from which I have 
quoted. It applies therein to armies only, naval and air forces 
being mentioned separately. The point upon which I should like 
again to lay all possible stress is that to promise im advance the 
use of a national navy against an aggressor entails far more serious 
obligations than a promise to use an army for a similar purpose. - 
Conflicts between armies take place on land, on territory under a 
national flag. They can be localised. Conflicts between sea 
forces take place over oceans, which are the property of no nation. 
Such conflicts cannot be localised, they must be world-wide like 
the element on which they are conducted, and this fact adds 
tremendous force to the provision, in Article XI. of the Protocol, 
which limits the obligations incurred by a signatory State ‘ in the 
degree which its geographical position and its particular situation 
as regards armaments allow.’ Let us, therefore, study in detail 
the attitude adopted by the speakers in the debate on the Protocol 
at Geneva, bearing in mind the geographical positions and the 
state of the armaments of the nations which they represented. 
We will take them in the order in which they spoke. 

Netherlands (Jonkheer Loudon) : The Dutch delegation would 
vote for the Protocol, though perhaps with some little hesitation. 
... Its ratification might be delayed. 

France: M. Briand declared on behalf of the French Delega- 
tion and in full agreement with his Government that France 
adhered to the Protocol and was ready to sign it. 

British Empire: Lord Parmoor, in the name of the British 
Government, urged the unanimous adoption of the Protocol. 

Italy: M. Scialoja, as the representative of Italy, wished to 
express his satisfaction with the Protocol. 

Spain (M. Quinojfies de Leon): Delegation approved the 
Protocol and had already urged its Government to take into 
serious consideration the acceptance of this new instrument of 
peace. 

Belgium (M. Hymans): The Belgian Delegation adhered to 
the proposed resolutions. 
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Finland (M. Enckell) : The Finnish Delegation would recom- 
mend its Government to sign and ratify the Protocol. 

Japan (Viscount Ishii): The Japanese Delegation was ready 
to give its entire approval of the draft resolution. 

Norway (M. Lange): Norway . . . would collaborate loyally 
and effectively as far as the special situation of Norway permitted, 

Portugal: M. de Vasconcellos welcomed in the name of 
Portugal the proposals before the Assembly, with which he warmly 
agreed. 

Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes (M. Koumanoudi) : The Kingdom 

. adhered to the Protocol with the firm intention of putting 
it in execution. 

Denmark (M. Zahle) : Delegation would vote for the Protocol, 
and would recommend its adoption. 

British Empire: Mr. Henderson cordially supported the 
resolutions. 

France (M. Boncour): The new element in the Protocol was 
that, once the aggressor had been determined, there was brought 
into play a whole system of sanctions, such as the world had never 
known. 

Sweden: M. Branting reserved the freedom of Sweden. 

Persia: Prince Arfa-ed-Dowleh praised the Protocol. 

Canada (Mr. Dandurand): The Canadian Delegation would 
vote for the Resolution. 

Brazil (M. de Mello-Franco) : Ditto. 

Roumania (M. Commene) : Ditto. 

Poland (M. Skrzynski): Poland found herself alone in the 
east of Europe, a sentinel of democracy. 

Uruguay : M. Guani was certain that his Government would 
be one of the first to sign the Protocol. 

China: M. Tai Tch’enne Linne was ready to vote, without 
reservation, for the draft. 

Chile: M. Villegas praised the Protocol. 

British Empire (Mrs. Swanwick) : Ditto. 

How, then, does the matter stand? Representatives of 
forty-eight States—Albania, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
British Empire, Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Esthonia, Finland, France, 
Greece, Guatemala, Hungary, India, Free State of Ireland, Italy, 
Japan, Latvia, Liberia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Persia, Poland, 
Portugal, Roumania, Salvador, Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes, Siam, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela—voted for the Protocol, only the French 
and British representatives committing their Governments. 
There were no negatives and no abstentions. Abyssinia, Argen- 
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tine Republic, Bolivia, Haiti, Honduras, and Peru were not 
represented. 

Applying Mr. Amery’s test, we certainly seem to find, by 
scrutinising the list of States, that the Protocol involves ‘an 
obligation on our part to guarantee the integrity of European 
States without a corresponding effective guarantee of our security 
all over the world by those States.’ We should presumably use 
our Navy to guarantee our own security under Article II. of the 
Protocol, which is thus explained by M. Politis : 


The right of self-defence continues, as it must, to be respected. The 
State attacked retains complete liberty to resist by all means in its power 
all acts of aggression of which it may be the victim. 


In the article on ‘ Singapore,’ to which I have already referred, 
I pointed out the impossibility, under certain conditions, of our 
resisting with success acts of aggression of which we might be the 
victims in the Pacific, and even in the Indian Ocean. It is now 
the business of the nation to see to it that we maintain a navy 
strong enough to protect our interests in other seas. The definite 
question before us is whether, after satisfying this condition, we 
are prepared to give to the Council of the League, im advance, an 
undertaking determining the naval force which we should be able 
to bring into action immediately ‘ to ensure the fulfilment of the 
obligations in regard to sanctions’ which would result from our 
ratifying the Protocol. I have referred, in general terms, to the 
difference between ‘ military’ sanctions (in the narrow sense), 
applied in a local theatre of war on land, and naval sanctions, 
applied on the high seas. I will now be more explicit. 

There is no recognised code of International Law at Sea. Our 
own interpretation of law at sea is, and will probably always 
remain, fundamentally different from that of all other Powers. 
I can find nothing in the Protocol that covers this point. If we 
decide that we can maintain, over and above the Navy that we 
need to protect our own interests, a surplus which we would be 
willing to earmark in advance for enforcing the rulings of the 
League of Nations Council, we must, as a matter of course, 
stipulate that a British Navy so employed must act in accordance 
with law at sea, as interpreted by the British Government. 
Writing from memory, I believe that what we did in the war 
about visit and search on the high seas was done on the plea of 
reprisals, rather than of law, and presumably we should be inclined 
to carry out a similar policy in future. Even if the European 
Powers consented to the stipulation that we should go on our own 
way in these matters—which is doubtful—there remain the 
United States. Need I add more on that point, with the experi- 
ence of 1914-16 fresh in our minds? In the explanation given 
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verbally to the Fifth Assembly by M. Politis, rapporteur of the 
First Committee, we find that : 

The system {of sanctions] would apply to States which had neither 
signed the Protocol nor were Members of the League. 

I now come to a definite question, put to me by naval and 
other authorities, whose views I have invited in this matter of the 
Protocol : ‘ Do we get any tangible asset for giving the Council of 
the League the right to call upon us to use our Fleet?’ I must 
leave that question to be answered by others. If the ‘ tangible 
asset ’ wished for is an addition to our security from aggressive 
action directed against our vital interests at sea, or against terri- 
tories for the defence of which we are responsible in various 
quarters of the globe, I cannot find that any such asset would be 
gained. If, on the other hand, the tangible asset likely to be 
attained is the stoppage of all private war (and therefore of 
aggressive acts, by all and sundry, against ourselves), the theme— 
which covers the whole Protocol, and not only the portion with 
which I have dealt—must be developed by abler pens than mine, 
If the subject is to be treated on a higher plane, and the idea is 
for us to seek the advantage of other nations regardless of the 
consequences to ourselves, the same conditions apply. The main 
point is that the Protocol, and the obligations involved thereby, 
should be discussed thoroughly and in detail, and that ratification 
shall not be rushed without these obligations being understood. 
I do not think that any one who studies with care the Protocol 
itself, the explanation thereof drawn up by the League Com- 
mittees, and the discussion thereon by the Fifth Assembly at 
Geneva, can fail to gather an impression of hurry and rush, which 
is undesirable in an undertaking of such far-reaching importance. 

The parallel has been drawn at Geneva between the processes 
which have made for the attainment of domestic peace through 
the establishment of and obedience to national law, and similar 
processes applied in international affairs. Professor A. F. 
Pollard, in his paper on ‘ The Lesson of History,’ ¢ as applied to the 
League of Nations, reminds us of the effect of attention to practical 
matters of detail upon the establishment of British laws, and upon 
obedience thereto. He traces them back to the issue to possessors 
of land, in the twelfth century, of writs de pace habenda at a time 
when ‘ there was hardly a national government at all; there was 
no standing army at the Crown’s disposal, no police, no public 
opinion ; and the combatants were as much addicted and inured 
to the arbitrament of the sword as nations are to-day.’ It took 
centuries, as he points out, for the legal reforms to bear their 
political fruit, and : 

* Embodied in The League of Nations, An Historical Argument, A. F. Pollard 
(Clarendon Press). 
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The surest way of solving the problem before us is not to force the 

. We cannot bind nations into an international State nor deny to 

peoples the freedom to fashion their own future. If we goso far as to bind 

them not to attack their neighbours, we must do so on the ground that 

war and its apprehension is itself destructive of liberty, and that peace is the 
greater franchise. 


Whatever may be the merits of the Protocol as a whole, 
forcing the pace is distinctly a feature of Article XIII., read in 
conjunction with Articles X. and XI. To the ordinary man, 
unskilled in legal niceties of expression, it conveys the impression 
that by ratification we should commit ourselves, in advance, to 
enforce against all nations defined as ‘ aggressors’ by the League 
of Nations Council laws of war at sea which have not as yet been 
established. We should thereby increase our naval commitments 
beyond limits that can be foreseen, and our external policy, by so 
doing, would not (in Admiral Richmond’s words) ‘ contribute to 
supplement the internal efforts to maintain supremacy at sea.’ 
Lord Cecil has pleaded for consideration of the Protocol from the 
national point of view, with the help of the Dominions. It is in 
that sense that I have used the expressions ‘ we’ and ‘ our’ in 
this article. 

GEORGE ASTON. 


Note.—Lord Parmoor’s letter in The Times of October 15 
appeared after the MS. of this article was completed. Referring, 
presumably, to Article XIII. of the Protocol, he writes : 


The Sanction Article of the Protocol does not purport to create and does 
not create any new sanctions. It makes operative, under the conditions 
specified, the sanctions mentioned in paragraphs 1 and 2 of Article XVI. of 
the Covenant. I do not think that the paragraph of this article which 
interprets the obligations, undertaken by each of the signatory States, 
goes beyond the provisions in the Covenant, but quite certainly it does not 
in any way interfere with the sovereignty of a nation as regards the use of 
its military, naval, or air forces. This is the nature of the allegation so 
freely made against the action of the British Delegation, and against which 
I desire to enter an earnest protest. 


The question whether, in interpreting our obligations to use 
our Navy, Article XIII. of the Protocol goes beyond the provi- 
sions of the Covenant is the one which I have endeavoured to 
elucidate. 


G. G. A. 
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THE FIGHTING MAN 


IF ever I have the chance of serving in another war I shall ask to 
command a company of infantry. A commander of a company 
has a complete fighting unit; is more or less immune from 
* paper work ’ and ‘ red tape’ ; and, like a captain of a battleship, 
is actually fighting with his men and always in touch with the 
enemy. 

His first duty is to promote and instil a most ardent fighting 
spirit amongst allranks. Peace and quiet do not win wars, or even 
help to. When my company relieved the French in Vermelles in 
the spring of 1915 I was told by the French company commander 
that in forty-one days there had been only five casualties. All 
was very quiet. But directly after dusk my patrols were out, 
and we straightway commanded ‘ No Man’s Land’ for the hours 
of darkness. My patrols reported a large mine crater about 
seventy-five yards from the front line, and that it was full of 
Germans. I called my head bomber, a real enthusiast, who threw 
the ‘ longest ’ bomb of the battalion, and explained the situation 
to him. I crawled near the crater with him and found it full 
of apparently somnolent Germans. We returned, and ‘ presently 
after,’ as Robert Louis Stevenson would say, my bombers much 
surprised the nice, quiet Boches and occupied the crater. Un- 
fortunately, when the wasps’ nest was taken other wasps came 
up with bombs. As it is quite easy to lie in the open and ‘lob’ 
bombs into an enclosed space which soon becomes unhealthy, I 
called my bombers in: they were too valuable to lose. Luckily 
a French gunner officer had arrived in my trench and made it as 
clear as he could that his one aim and object in life was to help 
me. The French had left their °75’s behind for one night while, 
I suppose, our gunners were picking up ranges, etc. I invited 
this most amiable French officer to view the crater, again full of 
Germans, and suggested a shell into it now and then if it was 
not too near our front line. He declared it was quite safe; a 
shell would be dropped into it every twenty minutes throughout 
the night. He implored me not to disturb the Boches, and 
hurried back to his guns. I warned my patrols and waited for 
the shell. The first one was just ‘ over,’ and we telephoned it 
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pack; the next and all the rest went right home. So the French 
gunners had the fighting spirit and were not for ‘ letting sleeping 
lie.’ 
The commander of a company has also to look after the spiritual 
welfare of his men, even in the front line. One day in a front line 
section—I forget where—I had a note from the adjutant of the usual 
brief description. It read to this effect: ‘XYZ 64—reference 
enclosed letter. Please make the necessary arrangements to have 
the man christened!’ The enclosed letter was from a good 
lady in a Welsh town, who was much concerned because a 
certain man of ‘B Company of your regiment ’ (the letter pre- 
sumably was written to my colonel) was unbaptised, and stated 
that it was a dreadful thought to her and to the man’s friends that 
he might at any moment come face to face with his Maker 
unchristened. She begged that he might be christened as soon as 
possible. My company had not been in this section long, and it 
was not particularly quiet. The commander of the company has 
much to see to. He has to acquaint himself thoroughly with every 
crack of his line. To some people, doubtless, a trench merely 
suggests a long, straight, narrow ditch dug deep into the ground. 
They do not begin to realise its intricacies, numerous communi- 
cation trenches coming up from behind, saps running out in 
front, mine shafts and galleries, dug-outs in all sorts of odd 
corners, ammunition and bomb stores, second lines and 
latrines, dug-out places for firing rifle grenades and using bomb 
catapults or spring guns, and so on. A commander must know 
exactly where his subalterns, his company sergeant-major, his 
sergeants and other ranks have their dug-outs; and he must 
learn by heart the particular official system of defence for his 
section. Every section has its defence scheme made out by the 
staff which lays down exactly what is to be done if that section 
is attacked; these defence schemes are handed on from one 
commander to another. When a commander involved in all 
these things suddenly gets a memo telling him to arrange to 
baptise a man he might be excused if he pushes it into his 
pocket to await a more favourable time, or even if he manages 
to mislay the troublesome missive. This is exactly what hap- 
pened tome. It was some weeks later, when my company was in 
reserve just behind the front line, that I received a telephone 
message to say that the Padre was on his way up to christen ‘ the 
man of your company referred to in my XYZ 64 of 6°7°15 date.’ 
The memo and the good lady’s letter were mislaid, and all I could 
remember was the man’s name : Private ‘ David.’ This was not 
his name, but it was a name very generally found in Wales, and 
there were three of the name in my company. I could not see any 
reason for selecting any particular Private ‘David’ for baptism ; 
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none of them had any particularly unchristened appearance, | 
therefore decided on the one I had known longest, a good ‘old 
Bill’ type, who took everything as it came, and I immedi 
sent for him. Before he turned up the Padre arrived full of 
enthusiasm, and I told him I knew what he had come for, and that 
the man would be here directly. A large figure loomed at the 
door of my dug-out, and I shouted: ‘That you, David?’ 4 
salute was the answer. ‘The Padre has come to christen you, 
David, and will take you along now.’ ‘ Very good, sir,’ another 
salute, and I breathed again. ‘ Old Bill’ had not failed me. The 
Padre took his victim to some old building, and a subaltem 
told me ‘water was pouring over his face’ (probably quite 
untrue). Private ‘David’ soon came back, saluted, and reported 
he had been christened, and I told him to fall out. The wish is 
often ‘ father to the thought,’ but I have a genuine feeling that 
my choice had fallen on the right man; no more letters arrived, 
and I concluded we had given consolation to a good, eamest 
lady. 


My birthday is on June 6. On such a day in 1915 I did . 


a very foolish thing. As we were in the first line at Guinchy 
Brick Stacks, and not too far from Bethune, I had contrived 
to get some champagne up to the front line and arranged 
quite a nice little dinner. The company headquarters’ dug-out 
there, then known as the Guards’ Club, afterwards completely 
destroyed by a big shell fired from some spot behind the Givenchy 
salient, was in reality a cellar under the biggest brick stack. It 
was absolutely safe from a direct hit except from behind, and, in 
my opinion, the safest and most comfortable spot on the whole 
British front. Therefore we had a nice table, chairs, white cloth, 
knives and forks, glasses, etc., and lived like gentlemen. At dusk 
that evening, everything being perfectly quiet and normal, my 
patrols told off, night sentries posted, listening posts at the end 
of the sap, listeners in the mine galleries, observers on top of 
the stack, I called my three subalterns into my dug-out to cele- 
brate my birthday, leaving the front line in charge of my com- 
pany sergeant-major. Half-way through the meal a white-faced 
boy appeared at the entrance to the dug-out and asked if the 
captain was there. I asked him what he wanted. Begging my 
pardon, he stated that the ‘ front line had gone.’ We all looked 
up, and I asked him where it had gone to. He said he was sitting 
at the bottom of the mine shaft and, on looking up, saw a German; 
that he rushed out ; that the trench was full of Germans ; and that 
he had come straight to tell me. His story appeared quite in- 
credible, but something had to be done. We all four, therefore, 
took out our revolvers and proceeded to advance cautiously up 
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the communication trench to the front line, expecting every 
minute to meet Germans coming down. At every traverse one 
of my subalterns would peer round the top while I lay on my 
stomach and looked round the bottom, the other two with levelled 
revolvers prepared to shoot at sight. At the last traverse of the 
communication trench we were going through a similar antic, and 
my company quartermaster-sergeant, coming down with a couple 
of empty rum jars, was nearly shot dead. It is hard to say who 
was the most surprised. The C.Q.M.S. had suddenly come face 
to face with all his company officers with levelled revolvers and 
his captain lying on his stomach, whereas the company officers 
had expected to meet a party of Germans. For a few seconds 
nobody spoke, and I took the opportunity of rising to my feet 
with as much dignity as possible. The C.Q.M.S. then put the rum 
jar down and saluted, and reported that he had just issued the 
mail. I told him to go and find out who the man was who had 
been posted in the mine shaft, and sent my subalterns to their 
platoons to see that everything was normal. They found that the 
men were as happy as could be. Rations and the mail had just 
been issued, and everybody was reading a letter. I went straight 
to my company telephone dug-out and found just what I had 
expected. The boy had spread the alarm, and my telephonist had 
informed battalion headquarters that B Company’s front line was 
in the hands of the Germans. I was only just in time to stop the 
reserve company from coming up to counter-attack and make 
everybody happy and quiet again. The boy was later brought 
up for ‘ creating alarm and despondency amongst the troops ’ and 
‘got it pretty hot.’ I think it is possible he may have seen a Ger- 
man, because they were crawling through the long grass. Only 
the evening before my nigger Ham—called the ‘ Coon,’ a very 
trustworthy bomber—came to me with his black eyes rolling and 
said he had walked up a sap and looked over the top; that as he 
did so a big Boche stood up and looked at him and immediately 
dived into the grass. Ham had no rifle, but a bomb in his hand, 
which he threw. He also threw several bricks at the spot where 
he thought the Boche was, but heard no yell. To end up my 
birthday, I got a large, jagged piece of shell into the back of my 
head. It dazed me for a minute and, with a wet stream pouring 
down my neck, I thought the top of my head had gone. But it 
was only a small gash, and I found the piece of shell sticking in 
the band of my khaki cap; it would hardly have dented a tin 
helmet. Tying a handkerchief round, I finished the champagne 
and slept soundly till dawn. 

Although there is never anything funny when death and wounds 
are occurring, there are occasions when a sense of humour is a 
great thing. Bringing my company one day back to Guinchy 
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from billets along the La Bassée canal, with which the railway 
line runs parallel, I came across an armoured train lurking behind 
a small copse. The line was torn up behind and in front, and the 
bluejackets, under Commander Samson, were singing songs while 
waiting for the rails to be repaired. As I brought my company 
from the shelter of the wood and took to the tow-path the Ger- 
mans mistook us for the armoured train and began to fire on us 
with heavy shells. One could hear the boom of the guns, the 
distant roar of the shell, the close whine, the final scream, like 
wind through telegraph wires, and then, of course, one was quite 
sure they would drop on one’s own personal head. Very close 
these shells dropped too, now a few yards short into the canal, 
then a few yards over into the beet field, smothering us with mud 
and stones. At the third or fourth shell a sergeant leading the 
first platoon remarked to me that ‘ The C.S.M.’s in the canal, sir,’ 
Isaid: ‘Why? blown in?’ ‘No, sir, jumped in for cover.’ | 
looked down the canal and saw two or three men dragging out 
a forlorn-looking object in a great-coat, pack, rifle and all. The 
men were highly amused, but the humour of the incident was 
spoilt by a shell landing right up against my last platoon, 
mutilating two or three men and knocking others into the canal. 
I was told afterwards I was a d——d fool not to double back. As 
I had an order in my pocket to be at a certain place at a certain 
time, I did not feel justified in doing so, much as I should have 
liked to have taken to my heels and run anywhere. Nor did I 
feel like doubling my company forward, because I myself was in 
front and would be out of the danger zone first, and because one- 
half of my company was composed of entirely fresh men, just 
come up in a draft, and I did not want them to get the ‘ running’ 
idea as soon as they came under shell fire. That is the sort of 
occasion when a company commander must do what he thinks is 
best : he has no one to turn to for advice. 

On August 21, 1915, my company was detailed for the hottest 
piece of trench warfare on the whole British front. It was a 
section called Zz, and it lay, I fancy, between Guinchy and Ver- 
melles. Here our front line on the left of the section was seven- 
teen yards from the Boche line and our wire practically touched. 
The section was well known and much talked about, and I hada 
few ‘ comforting’ words with the captain I relieved, a Captain 
Reade, once of the Indian Cavalry, whom I had known well in 
India. One of the best, he was killed earning the V.C. at Loos. 
We relieved his company amidst a shower of bombs, our men 
and the Boches shouting and cursing at one another as they 
threw. That night was hideous, and I patted myself on the back 
that I had trained many more bombers in my company than the 
official number, and that every single man of the company had 
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at least once thrown a live bomb. Now also I had the satisfac- 
tion to see that I had managed to instil a real fighting spirit 
amongst all ranks. My own dug-out—company headquarters— 
was in a second-line trench, and therefore about thirty or forty 

from the German line, and it is no exaggeration to say that 
I could not keep a candle alight for more than five consecutive 
minutes on account of bombs falling on the roof or in the doorway. 
The night was one continuous bombing duel, and I had to spend 
every minute of it ‘on the bridge.’ At first the Boches threw 
with so much vigour that one naturally suspected a rush or some 
sort of attack. I therefore kept one of my best and strongest 
platoons, fully armed and equipped and bayonets fixed, in a 
couple of good dug-outs in the second line, so that they were 
safe from bombs and could rush out and counter-attack at once 
if our front line was pierced. An enormous bomb, like a suit case, 
had demolished about thirty yards of our front-line parapet, wire 
and all, and this made me rather more apprehensive. As the 
night wore on it became obvious that this bombing duel was a 
nightly affair and not a prelude to an attack. After all, no one 
wants to rush into a maze of unknown trenches in pitch darkness 
with no particular object in view. We therefore gave ourselves 
up to bombing with the one idea of getting what the books would 
call ‘ superiority of fire’ ; that is, by the intensity of our bombing 
we hoped, eventually, to outbomb the Boches and drive them to 
their dug-outs. I sent a party back to battalion headquarters for 
more bombs, and from the company store we kept feeding the 
throwers. It was not a pleasant job carrying boxes of highly 
explosive articles through an inferno of bursting bombs, but the 
most timorous and unexpected little men of my company did it 
most gallantly. Moreover, several of my best bombers were out 
over our own wire to get their bombs into the German second 
line. In spite of this really intensive bombing battle, the noise, 
and the casualties, everything was being done in an orderly way. 
Bomb carriers were coming up by one trench and going back by 
another ; the men not throwing or carrying bombs were standing 
in their trench under their platoon commanders, but as much 
under cover as possible ; a real fighting spirit throughout the whole 
company was manifest, and every man was pulling his weight. 
Long before dawn we had gained superiority, and the Boche 
bombing began to die down. I called in most of my expert 
bombers and put in their places others who were not so practised, 
but quite good enough for this short range work, and we gave the 
people over the way no peace whatever. 

Next morning there came the usual lull after the storm, and 
we derived one benefit from being so close to our enemy : we were 
too close to be shelled in the front line. A wonderful variety of 
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bombs fell into us, but in daylight it is easy after experience to 
‘mark them over ’ quite accurately, and either stand still or step 
to one side round a traverse. 

Between 7 a.m. and Io a.m. I had quite a nice little sleep, and 
my bombers slept all the morning. Awaking refreshed like a giant, 
I thought it was time to worry the sleeping Boches. I judged 
that they would be sleeping in their second line and that bombs 
would not reach them. I therefore took my black nigger Ham, 
the ‘ coon,’ one of my most trusted men, with one or two others, to 
the right flank of my section, which was something like eighty to 
a hundred yards from the Boche line. At this flank was a cutting 
for the firing of rifle grenades with rests, rifles and grenades all 
ready. Wevery soon ‘ got going,’ and after a few carefully observed 
ranging shots fixed our rifles so that we could fire volleys of six ata 
time. This is much the most effective way of firing rifle grenades, 
because, although it is a simple matter to spot and dodge one 
grenade, it is impossible to watch six at a time; once the rifles 
were fixed at the correct elevation, three men, at a given signal, 
pulled two triggers each. For nearly an hour we fired these 
grenades, varying direction and range. I had just told Ham it 
was enough and had slammed down the lid of the last empty 
grenade box when we heard the unique ‘thuds’ of several 
grenades being fired from the German trench. We stood and 
waited to mark them over. I saw three and marked them well 
over the trench; we could hear another coming, but could not 
pick it up. I asked Ham where the ‘ blighter ’ was, and he told 
me to stand still. Just as he spoke there was a flash at my feet, 
and my left arm hung limp. Two men near me fell like ninepins 
and bled profusely, one of them yelling in agony. I walked 
towards Ham and said: ‘Damnit! They’ve got me in the arm.’ 
He looked at me and said: ‘Oh, sah! and in the leg too!’ I 
looked down and saw a large gash in my right calf, back and front, 
with blood pouring out of it. Another stream of blood was 
coming from my left chest. I had only time to plug my leg wound 
with my right thumb before I fainted. This early Victorian 
behaviour saved my life. Apparently the piece of shell in my 
chest had punctured the artery and the vein which lie side by 
side, and as on fainting the circulation is very much diminished, 
instead of my bleeding to death through the hole in the artery, 
the blood chose to short-circuit itself back into the vein, 
eventually forming a clot, partially closing the two punctures. 
When everything went black and I began to faint I can to this 
day well remember thinking to myself: ‘ What a very easy way 
to die!’ I was more than surprised then to open my eyes and 
find that Ham and a sergeant had put a compress on my chest and 
that I was able to struggle to my feet. I got on to good old Ham’s 
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pack, with my arms round his neck, and he carried me to my 
dug-out, and laid me on the straw. Nature wonderfully allows 
us to forget the very bad times we go through, but I know that I 
went through torture lying there on the floor of the dug-out. It 
felt as if a red-hot sword was being drawn in and out of my chest 
and two places in my leg. We had a splendid medical officer, 
and he came up to my dug-out. With the intense pain, accen- 
tuated by the bombs repeatedly dropping on the roof and making 
me jump, I lost all my ‘ guts’ and could only ask to be taken 
away. I would have welcomed death then. At last the stretcher- 
bearers arrived, and I pitied them for their task of carrying me 
down nearly a mile of communication trenches, very deep and 
narrow, in white, glaring chalk, so narrow that they had to 
’ hold me at arm’s length over the top. I could hear the Boches 
having ‘ pot-shots’ at me, but no bullet could worry me then. I 
will not describe my thirty-six hours’ journey from Chocques to 
Le Havre, lying on the seat of a French train without brakes, but 
can only compare it with the sufferings of a cow with a broken 
leg alone in a cattle truck. Things were improved later, and I 
believe the wounded travelled in swinging cots in English trains. 

I could never have believed, when my left arm hung limp on 
that hot August day in 1915, that it was to be my last day of 
fighting ; that I was to spend months in hospital, go through 
appalling operations, and eventually become one of the ‘also 
rans.’ 

H. M. B. SALMon. 
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THE NOVELS OF DISRAELI 


CONSERVATISM never had a sharper critic than its most brilliant 
defender. What Disraeli could not say in Parliament he brought 
out in his novels, and there it is to-day expressed in the most 


readable way, and at the present moment it is, as Stevenson © 


would have said, full of ‘elegant and pregnant implication,’ 
Between the publication of Vivian Grey and Henrietta Temple 
Disraeli wrote much rubbish which he called novels or romances, 
but we should not forget, as a good many of us do forget, that he 
wrote four excellent ones, and that he preceded them by a brilliant 
little satire in the style of Swift, or rather of Voltaire, called 
The Adventures of Captain Popanilla. Of his other great 
works Sybil and Coningsby are political, Tancred and Lothair are 
religious and ideal, But this does not mean that they are divided 
in their background, or foreground, of serious purpose, In the 
days of Gladstone and Disraeli, what was meant by Church was 
conceived as something in close and mutually valuable relation 
to what was meant by State. Conservatism was not, however, in 
an ideal condition in the reign of William IV. ; Disraeli applied 
to it a constructive criticism that now, after eighty years, shows 
he was not an opportunist, but a statesman who saw to the heart 
of the difficulties involved in those great twin movements, 
the industrial and the mechanical revolutions. In those days, 
the system of national control, national subsidies and national 
relief which the world owes to Bismarck and the Kaisers, 
and which is now known in India as the tradition of the die-hard 
official, and in England as the ideals of the Labour Party, had not 
yet been proposed as a remedy by people who mattered. Liberty 
was still an ideal; the instinct for economic fact was still domi- 
nant ; the human will was still seen to be the guiding principle 
of system, and the individual genius to be a power. The conflict 
was between the Whig system and something else, something 
which lack of brain and enthusiasm, and the abuse of privilege, 
and sottishness generally had made rather vague,’ but which 
Disraeli attempted to define. England’s Anglican Jew found 
a meaning for the State religion, and after a period of effective 
self-assertion applied the ideals of aristocracy to the system of 
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trade and production which kept Victorian England in the 
vanguard of power. He embalmed his philosophy in his 
novels. 

The interests of his whole career dominate them, but a novel 
need not be simply a story. Ambitions and ideals are part not 
only of the furniture, but even of the fabric, of life. They are 
poor things as long as they are fancies ; they must have a definite 
scope in an immediate present. And that a high purpose or a 
moral interest should unite with the diversion of a novel will not 
seem anomalous to those with enough knowledge of life to under- 
stand that clear conceptions of morals and religion realised in a 
practical application are part of the world of emotion, reason and 
achievement, and among the principal instruments of delight. 
For a novel is a presentation of life in a convenient and agreeable 
unity. None knew better than Stevenson what was essential to 
telling a story ; and what were his directions to the novelist ? ‘ Let 
him choose a motive, whether of character or passion ; carefully 
construct his plot so that every incident is an illustration of the 
motive, and every property employed shall bear to it a near 
relation of congruity and contrast ; avoid a sub-plot, unless, as 
sometimes in Shakespeare, the sub-plot be a reversion or comple- 
ment of the main intrigue ; suffer not his style to flag below the 
level of the argument ; pitch the key of conversation, not with 
any thoughts of how men talk in parlours, but with a single eye 
to the degree of passion he may be called upon to express; and 
allow neither himself in the narrative nor any character in the 
course of the dialogue to utter one sentence that is not part and 
parcel of the business of the story or the discussion of the problem 
involved.’! This is a hard test, but Disraeli survives it. To him 
character and a career and a spiritual ideal were one; and given 
such characters, as he creates, a novel is not ruined as a novel, 
because part of its interest is a moral purpose or a zeal for the 
things of the spirit. To Disraeli, as we have shown, a political 
character could not be but mean unless he worked for an effective 
interaction of Church and State. His object he defined in the 
Preface to Coningsby as being ‘ to scatter some suggestions that 
may elevate the tone of public life, ascertain the true character of 
political parties, and induce us for the future more carefully to 
distinguish between facts and phrases, realities and phantoms,’ 
and at the conclusion of Sybil it was, he said, his prayer that ‘ we 
may live to see England once more possess a free monarchy and 
a privileged and prosperous people,’ as it was his conviction that 
only the energy and devotion of youth can bring about that great 
result. ‘ The claims of the future are represented by suffering 
millions ; and the youth of a nation are the trustees of posterity.’ 

1 Memories and Portraits: ‘A Humble Remonstrance,’ I, 
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Coningsby, therefore, is a call to the young generation of Con. 
servatives ; Sybil gives them an insight into the condition of the 
people. 

But Disraeli made his studies into stories. Coningsby is the 
story of the grandson of Lord Monmouth modelled on Lord Hert- 
ford, whom we all know as Steyne in Vanity Fair. Monmouth 
takes Harry Coningsby from his mother and brings him up as his 
heir. But at Eton the boy saves the life of the son of his grand- 
father’s enemy, a Liberal and the son of a north country manu- 
facturer, Millbank. When visiting the Millbanks, Coningsby is 
surprised to find a portrait of his mother; but though he asks 
about it, he can hear nothing of how it came there. Coningsby 
afterwards falls in love with the daughter. He learns afterwards 
that the elder Millbank had been his mother’s first love. Just after 
Coningsby’s engagement Lord Monmouth, who had married 
Lucretia Colonna, a friend of Coningsby, dies. His fortune of a 
million pounds, all but five hundred a year, is left to the little 
adopted daughter of a French actor who came often to Coningsby 
Hall, for Monmouth was in reality her father. But she dies soon 
after, leaving all her money to Coningsby, who, in the meantime, 
had just been married to Edith. She herself received a large dowry 
from the elder Millbank. 

And did they live happily ever afterwards ? The author does 
not answer that question. He asks another: Will they realise 
the promises of their high fortune and their brilliant gifts and 
“denounce to a perplexed and disheartened world the frigid 
theories of a generalising age that have destroyed the individuality 
of man,’ or will they be overcome by the habits of those around 
them and devote the rest of their lives, as Conservatives, to the 
intrigues of a corrupt party ? 

There is then in Coningsby a double romance: the romance of 
two handsome and gifted lovers in a difficult situation and the 
romance of high ambitions seeking to fulfil the promises of indivi- 
dual character in a political career. These naturally unite. It 
is inevitable that the hero should discuss with the Liberal Mill- 
bank, with the great Jew, Sidonia, whom Lucretia loved, and 
who united the family history of the Disraelis with the dominant 
position of a Rothschild, with Rigby, the adroit tool,? who was 
the Tory agent of his grandfather, and with the nobler of his own 
young friends,* the problems of the country and the history of its 
great parties. To these Disraeli adds his own exposition of 
history, and it is better than the history books. Then in that 
formal ornate style, with its elaborately vague descriptions and 


® Modelled on John Wilson Croker. 
* The originals of his friends were Cochrane Baillie, George Smyth, Lord John 
Manners and Henry Hope. 
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its light ironies, its Oriental colouring and its flashes of cynicism, 
its warm, even current of sentiment and its eloquent developments, 
he gives us his political novel. It is something like the art of 
Scott applied to Victorian England by a contemporary protagonist. 
The familiar style by which, for instance, Dickens in his poetry of 
the poor, and Thackeray in his search amongst his equals for 
sincerity, moved so deeply and continuously the feelings of two 
generations ; the convincing truth of detail; the sublime effect ; 
the complexity of character ; the penetrating view of life’s mixture 
by the tragic comedians ; the broad, delightful incongruities of 
truth and Nature; the tenderness and agonies of love—these 
Victorian ingredients of greatness in novels were not at the 
disposal of Disraeli. And yet he attained an elegance and 
eminence of expression ; he had learnt (better than Lessing, from 
whom he learnt it) that ‘ grace is beauty in action’; he could 
produce literature. His style is a fencer’s, urbane and cutting ; 
itis ‘foppish ’ now and then, but thereis force init. He dared to 
be great, and he could not help being amusing. 

And what of his history? It is a Tory view of English history, 
and he shows that that can be a whole and steady one. He saw 
that Henry VIII., by the dissolution of the monasteries, had 
disturbed one of those agencies which keep the economic system 
of a country in order, For there the poor could find assistance 
and the unemployed help. The monasteries left common lands 
at the disposal of the miserable. When Henry VIII. put these 
properties into the hands of what were known afterwards as the 
great Whig families, he changed the right of the miserable into the 
profit of the capitalist. King Charles I. had been the champion 
of the people against their despoilers, and Cromwell was the enemy 
of aristocracy and monarchy, because the enemy of the masses in 
his support of profiteering merchants. The masses were, in fact, 
always liable to be exploited by the rise of a new power which had 
developed a new source of wealth. In the middle of the seven- 
teenth century it was the lucky merchant, then the West Indian 
planter, then the nabob, then the money-lender for the wars ; 
and as Disraeli was writing it was the manufacturer. Through 
all this, the Whigs had been, in Disraeli’s eyes, a sinister power, 
which they had established at the accession of William of Orange, 
introducing a ‘ Venetian constitution, Dutch finance and French 
wars,’ caring nothing for the parochial constitution which 
Disraeli considered more important than the national, but rather 
organising all the resources of the country under a constitution 
where all the power was in the hands, not of the monarch, or of the 
people, but of a few intriguing financiers, who took their toll of all 
the industry of the country through the National Debt. 

Against the successful development of this Whig policy 
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Bolingbroke and the younger Pitt had stood out. They were 
drawn together by one of ‘the suppressed characters of English 
history,’ Lord Shelburne, and, unlike most politicians, an autho- 
rity on both England and the Continent. His object was a rea] 
power in the throne, a permanent alliance with France, and com- 
merce free from those taxes which are levied to support the 
National Debt and useless institutions. But the Tory Party had 
not been able to keep up with the promises in their greater men, 
and in the Duke of Wellington, who did not know his country, and 
who brought to politics the opportunism of a brilliant general, 
their ideals had once more been betrayed. 

What was their position ? What was the Conservative cause? 
* The cause of our glorious institutions, under which the Crown 
has become a cipher, the Church a sect, the nobility drones, and 
the people drudges.’ So that the Conservative Party was ‘the 
first public association of men who have worked for an avowed 
end without enunciating a single principle.’ It was, in fact, the 
conclusion of Coningsby that— 


as a party must have the semblance of principles, they take the name of 
the things they have destroyed. Thus they are devoted to the prerogatives 
of the Crown, although, in truth, the Crown has been stripped of every one 
of its prerogatives ; they affect a great veneration for the Constitution in 
Church and State, though everyone knows that the Constitution in Church 
and State no longer exists; they are ready to stand or fall with the 
‘independence of the Upper House of Parliament,’ though they are 
perfectly aware that, with their sanction, the ‘ Upper House ’ has abdicated 
its initiatory functions, and now serves only as a court of review of the 
legislation of the House of Commons. Whenever public opinion, which 
their party never attempts to form, to educate, or to lead, falls into some 
violent perplexity, passion, or caprice, this party yields without a struggle 
to the impulse, and, when the storm has passed, attempts to obstruct and 
obviate the logical, and ultimately the inevitable, results of the very 
measures they have themselves originated, or to which they have consented, 


Such is the account of the Conservative Party put into the mouth 
of the Conservative Coningsby by the Conservative Beaconsfield. 
Its rival was a party with the distinct and intelligible principle of 
universal suffrage, a party which deliberately shifted the Con- 
stitution on to an unsound basis, and, therefore, was a destructive 
party. 

The story of Sybil is more touching, more absorbing, than 
Coningsby, the plot more intricate, and the development more 
surprising. It deals with four chief centres of interest : the new 
labouring class responsible for the Chartist agitation ; the leaders 
of responsible middle-class men with devotions to the needs of the 
masses; the parvenu descendants of titled nabobs; and the 
aristocracy, sometimes degraded, and sometimes true to the desig- 
nation of its name. 
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Charles Egremont, a gifted brother of Lord Marney, having 
been once disappointed in love, devotes himself with unexpected 
eagerness to politics. Staying at Marney Abbey, where the hay- 
ricks have been burnt, he is lingering about the ruins, and enters 
into conversation with some visitors, among whom is heard, 
singing a Divine melody to the Virgin, the voice of Sybil Gerard. 
Her father is foreman to a Mr. Trafford. Egremont, though 

by his brother to marry one of the Fitzwarenes, the heiress 
daughter of the nabob Lord de Mowbray, falls in love with 
Sybil, and under an assumed name he studies her labours among 
the poor. But it is the Gerards who are the rightful owners of 
the home of the Fitzwarenes, and after Gerard has held up a 
stampede of the Chartists, the mob burns Mowbray Castle. 
Egremont saves Sybil from the flames, and the mob rescues the 
title-deeds which show her to be the real heiress; Lord Marney 
dies, and while the first love of Egremont is left a widow, he 
himself inherits the earldom and marries Sybil. 

Good as the plot is, it is not the plot that makes Sybil a master- 
piece ; a plot alone can never do that. The ardour of the political 
and moral purpose, the vivid contrast between the lives of the 
rich and of the poor, the powerful descriptions of suffering and 
sordidness, and the success of the writer in fusing ideals into 
individual personalities—these it is which give unity to the 
complex story and hold us through its long development. 

In Sybil, Disraeli, through the mouth of the earnest young 
clergyman St. Lys, had enunciated the religious principle which 
was at the heart of his political philosophy. It was not simply 
the Catholicism which was as star and sun to his hero ne and her 
family ; still less was it Anglicanism. It went back to Judza. 
It was the consummation of Judaismin Christianity. ‘ The prophets 
were not Romans; the apostles were not Romans; she who was 
blessed above all women, I never heard she was a Roman maiden.’ 
It was through the Jews and their country, said this converted 
Jew, that humanity had had intercourse with the Most High. 

Tancred is the story of a young peer in search of a revelation, 
and he goes for it to the Holy Land. 

What was remarkable about Coningsby and Sybil was the 
high earnestness with which Disraeli impregnated his account of 
social and political life. Even the satire was a sermon ; in each 
case the ambitious young man, though finally crowned by fortune, 
went through difficulties to find a wife, and to cleave to friends, 
whose thoughts were profound and whose aims were noble. But 
now, when Disraeli, to complete his trilogy, must turn to a religious 
subject, his peculiarity is his flippancy. He begins with a com- 
mission to a cook ; he follows that up by a succession of innocent 
amours ; and even when, finally, his devout young hero has reached 
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the Holy Sepulchre, to which his pilgrimage was made, he fights, 
and makes love, and goes through a succession of adventures 
with a young Syrian whose character is as shifty and whose 
conversation is as delightful as we could ask any author to create, 
They are rivalled only by the satire on a bishop in the earlier 
chapters. The result is that the religious novel is the gayest of 
Disraeli’s satirical sketches and indulges the wildest of his fancies, 
It closes as Tancred is about to propose to a lovely young Jewess, 
with his ducal parents arriving to interrupt this new expression of 
his knightly devotion. 

Well then, is it a failure? Not at all; Disraeli had always 
been a reader of Voltaire, and in the manner of Voltaire he had 
treated of the adventures of Popanilla ; in the manner of Voltaire 
he expresses his ideality. To sermonise in a political novel might 
be allowable, but religion could best be insinuated through fun, 
and the secret of fun was incongruities. If those tickle us, let us 
listen to the Arabs in the desert on England, and then perhaps 
we can make a return to them with a sample of English talk at 
club or college on Palestine and Arabia. In neither Candide nor 
A Citizen of the World was the satirical business done more finely, 
And what is the conclusion? It is almost, like that of Rasselas, 
“a conclusion in which nothing is concluded.’ Yet not quite that; 
there are some principles: see what the Jews make of the Bible, 
honour the Jews and love them, go to Palestine, be sincere, and 
let as many people as possible be rich, clever and beautiful. 
Look out for ‘claptrap’ in Church and State, and admire the 
admirable. And tincture all this with true religion. This 
is a fair epitome of the brilliant and whimsical sermon of 
Disraeli. 

When he had finished it, he was approaching the age of forty- 
five, and he spent the next twenty years of his life in putting it 
into practice. As a field for political idealism, an actual country 
is sown with tares; human nature is an alloy of all perfections, 
and the great Disraeli was human; among human Englishmen 
he did not outgrow his cynicism. 

At the end of the ’sixties Lord Bute was an undergraduate at 
Christ Church, and the Duchess of Buccleuch was the mother of 
beautiful daughters; Manning was the Archbishop of West- 
minster, and Monsignor Capel the most fashionable of priests. 
The Duchess and the Archbishop competed for the wealthy 
young nobleman, and it made no little sensation when the Arch- 
bishop won the prize. This supplied the great politician with 
facts and personalities on which he liked to build his stories, 
and the Battle of Mentana suggested a complication in the plot, 
which Disraeli worked out with the help of a humbler example. 
Miss Amelia B. Edwardes, in Half a Million of Money, had united 
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the story of a young millionaire with the expeditions of Garibaldi ; 
Disraeli makes his hero the ward of Cardinal Grandison, and has 
him wounded at Mentana; he is then carried into Rome, per- 
suaded that he fought on the Pope’s side, invited to attend a 
ceremony where a barber’s wife impersonates the Madonna, and 
finally escapes to Italy, whence he returns to England, uncon- 
verted, to gather his rose in the gardens of the Anglican Corisande. 
The incidents are a little crude, and it is no wonder that, under the 
editorship of W. G. Ward, the Dublin Review of 1870 protested 
against Englishmen being asked to believe that they could 
happen, and such gross intrigues could be assisted by English 
nobiiity, who were sincere converts from the Church of England, 
and modelled on familiar figures‘in society. 

But in spite of thesé faults, which neither artistic nor human 
judgment can dismiss, Lothair is a fascinating religious romance. 
The peculiar attraction which Catholicism has for certain English 
minds, the ‘infinite convenience’ with which Hawthorne 


. ¢redited it, the mystery and the peace of its life, the fervour and 


the exaltation it commands, the power and tenderness of its hold 
over the human heart, and the brilliant colour which it lends to 
the circumstances of life—these did not escape the Oriental sym- 
pathies of Disraeli; nor did he fail to observe its close relation to 
the stability of European society. 

All-sympathising Rome! a favoured child 

Was man when, gazing on thy heavenly smile 

With gushing heart and eye of glistening dew, 

A common parentage he fondly hailed ! 
So had Disraeli written in his youth, and the remainder of that 
enthusiasm gives warmth and splendour to many of the pages 
of the story of Lothaiy. And though some have thought Lothair 
was an attack on the Catholic Church, and others that it was 
furtively inserted patronage, one thing is clear: that all the con- 
structive ideas with regard to religion are introduced in connection 
with the Vatican Council. Tancred and Lothair are less clear in 
their purpose than Sybil or Coningsby ; Disraeli, who had been a 
Jew and who had studied Catholicism, accepted the Church of 
England ; but his enthusiasm kept wandering away from it to the 
Mediterranean and the East. But though he does not provide 
us with an answer to every question, there was about his work 
something that leaves us with a sense of sympathy and of exhilara- 
tion, That intricate pattern of gaiety, of Christian zeal, of 
thoughtful patriotism and Conservative politics, was meant not 
only to please contemporaries: it gave a view that remains an 
inspiration to the present. For are the masses of England yet 
Prosperous? Are there not among us still ‘ many perplexed and 
disheartened by the frigid theories of a generalising age which has 
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destroyed the individuality of men’? And do we not stumble for 
the want of that lamp of religious and moral conviction which, 
carried along the paths of nations by good women, lightens men 
to energy and joy when it shines clearly on decisions? Disraeli’s 
example points through a revived Conservatism to the best hope 
of England; the suffrage of the thoughtless cannot cure the 
thoughtless of their miseries ; rather, as he insisted, it increases 
misery; but a shrewd beneficence, which aims at the real 
happiness of the people by an intimate acquaintance with their 
economic problems, freed from the weakness of generalities, boldly 
stated in the clear light of moral principles. and inflamed by 
charity and faith, gives the people something « good deal better 
than State Socialism. Disraeli was not wrong in his admiration 
of the social system of the Mediterranean, and as we apply the 
animadversions of his novels to the present day the Bible and 
Rome, even the economic principles of Fascism as set forth in the 
brilliant articles of Dr. Murphy, provide clear and sane examples, 
The novels of the old politician invite from everyone the 
attention which was suggested by Mr. Baldwin when, on becoming 
Prime Minister, he announced that his model was Disraeli, A 
great question for England is whether his followers can maintain 
themselves at so high an eminence of capacity and zeal. 


R. E. GorDON GEORGE. 
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THOUGH references to music are to be found in the oldest literatures, 
vivid and striking descriptions of that art are comparatively 
recent. The Bible and the classics are alike barren ground. 
The pathetic psalm, By the Waters of Babylon, embodies in its 
few short verses all the sorrows of exile and captivity, but no 
more than the Assyrians do we hear in it the actual songs of 
Zion. And, even though music was held in high honour by the 
Greeks, and is closely associated with all classical lyrical poetry, 
who has ever thrilled at a description of music to be found in 
Greek or Roman literature in the same way that the tender- 
hearted respond to Sunt lacrimae rerum, or the lovers of Nature 
appreciate the picture of sunlit sea conveyed in 


movriwy Te kypatwy dvnpiOpov yéAacpya ? 


In our own literature musical description, as so much else, 
begins with Chaucer, Music played a great part in the life of the 
Middle Ages, and Chaucer was too observant to overlook any 
aspect of his time. Yet his writings seem to indicate that, like 
his own Clerk of Oxenford, he was indifferent if not hostile to 
music. In the Canterbury Tales the pardoner sings an air, to 
which the sompnour adds a droning harmony in the bass : 

Ful loude he song, Come hider love to me, 

This sompnour bare to him a stif burdoun, 

Was never trumpe of halfe so grete a soun. 
This is, undoubtedly, clever description, if unfriendly in spirit. 
The epithet ‘stif,’ here perhaps used for the first time in this 
connection, admirably characterises a well-known type of bass 
voice, but the emphasis on the brazen volume of tone that poured 
from the sompnour’s throat shows that the poet derived little 
esthetic satisfaction from the performance. And, lest it should 
be thought Chaucer found the music of these singers unpleasant 
because their characters were detestable to him, a passage dealing 
with music, in which the writer is in full sympathy with his 
subject, may be cited. In the ‘ Prioresses Tale’ the influence 
of religious music on an impressionable child is very feelingly 


depicted : 
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This litel child his litel book lerninge, 

He Alma Redemptoris herde singe, — 

As children lerned hir antiphoner, 

And, as he dorste, he drough him ner and ner 
And herkned ay the wordes and the note, 
Till he the firste verse coude by rote. 


In all this the poet concerns himself exclusively with the hearer, 
not with the thing heard. A music-loving writer would almost 
certainly have tried to call up some image of the actual sound 
of the antiphons. 

The general attitude of medieval poets to music is somewhat 
puzzling. The art was much more practised than now, yet it 
seems seldom to have stirred any responsive chord in the heart 
of a writer. The music of Nature was more appreciated than that 
of man. The flowery meadow and the artless song of the bird 
are the theme of innumerable descriptions, but the human voice 
and the musical instrument rarely awoke the poetic rapture, 
Perhaps the reason is that music, despite its popularity, was still 
only struggling to its proper mode of expression, that it was as yet 
too crude and naive to appeal strongly to the cultivated and 
fastidious mind. Little has survived to us of medizval music, 
and that little probably represents the best of its time, the airs 
that the memory of man would not permit to perish. But, even 
so, there is nothing to set the heart aflame. The hymn tune of 
O Come, O Come, Emmanuel, with its curious draining away of 
emotion into long-drawn cadences suggestive of a Gregorian 
chant, and its comparative failure to express any passion or 
fervour, is, perhaps, a not unfair specimen of medizval music, 
Naturally the poets were not stirred by strains of this type. 

Even in the Elizabethan period this inattention to music 
persists. Though the madrigalists set to music the greater part 
of contemporary lyric poetry, hardly ever did they encounter an 
apt characterisation of their own art. The references are largely 
technical, and usually quite uninspired. However, a certain 
feeling for stringed instruments is shown, as when Thomas 
Weelkes speaks of— 

Amphion’s warbling strings, 
Arion’s harp distilling silv’ring sound. 


And, again, in Francis Pilkington’s Fancy for the Viols, the poet 
seems to have endeavoured, not without success, to carry into his 
verse something of the smooth sweetness of the music which he 
invokes. 
O softly singing lute, 
See with my tears thou time do keep. 
Yet softly, gentle strings, 
Agree with love that cannot sleep. 
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The great Spenser devotes himself, perhaps under the compul- 
sion of his subject, in the main to the music of Nature. In one 
beautiful passage he mingles the sounds of Nature with those of 
art. The scene is Acrasia’s bower : 

The joyous birds shrouded in cheerful shade 
Their notes unto the voice attemper’d sweet, 
Th’ angelical soft trembling voices made 

To th’ instruments divine respondence meet, 
The silver-sounding instruments did meet 
With the base murmur of the water’s fall, 
The water’s fall with difference discreet 

Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call, 
The gentle warbling wind low answered to all. 


Since Spenser clothed his conception of a magic garden in words 
many composers have successfully embodied the same thought in 
music. To Shakespeare a magical or fairy element at once 
suggests music. A Midsummer Night’s Dream and The Tempest 
are compact of music themselves, and continue to inspire fine com- 
positions. Shakespeare is the first English writer who is obviously 
a devotee of music. It would be easy to make an anthology of 
his descriptions, beginning with the beautiful opening of Twelfth 
Night : 
, That strain again! It had a dying fall : 
O ! it came o’er my ear like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour. 
Yet, somehow, the reflection arises that Shakespeare, much as he 
loved music, and beautiful as are his songs, perceived certain 
limitations in the art as practised in his day. It was, in the main, 
the age of the catch and the madrigal, a light, popular music, 
which no more pretended to deal with the serious matters of life 
than does the modern comic opera. Music in Shakespeare is 
relegated to the comedies. He never trusts to a musical setting 
words deeply charged with emotion. The light troubadour touch 
of Sigh no More, Ladies, the sylvan note of Under the Greenwood 
Tree, these are characteristic examples of his songs. Even the 
dirge of Fear no More the Heat o’ the Sun is no cry torn from the 
heart, like the lament of David over Absalom ; it is mere passing 
sorrow at the death of an admired acquaintance. In Blow, Blow, 
thou Winter Wind, denunciation of ingratitude rises to an intensity 
which the poet apparently feels that he has to relieve by a sudden 
transition to ironical mirth : 
Heigho ! sing heigho! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly : 
Then, heigho the holly! 
This life is most jolly ! 
It is significant that, after all, the most beautiful musical passage 
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in Shakespeare deals with an ideal music, that of the immensities 
of space : 

Sit, Jessica: look how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold, 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins : 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 


With his wonderful intuition he felt that there was a world of 
harmony beyond that which he knew, and was straining out 
towards it. May we hope that in the Elysian Fields his music. 
loving soul may be permitted to enjoy the wider and deeper music 
which the concepts of his brain have evoked from succeeding 
generations, may hear the sombre and magnificent strains in which 
Verdi has embodied the tragic situations of Othello, the hopeless 
star-crossed love of Romeo and Juliet treated with the tender 
sweetness of Gounod, the fairy music of Mendelssohn, the many 
exquisite settings of the songs, which were so dully handled by 
contemporary composers that few, if any, of the original settings 
have survived. 

To Milton came the greater experience denied to Shakespeare. 
There can be little doubt that to him music meant all that it does 
to any modern. It is no adjunct to his poems, nor companion of 
his lighter moments. It is wrapped into the very fibre of the 
man, and associated with his deepest feelings. The mere thought 
of it arouses in Milton a rapture which communicates itself to his 
verse. It embodies his religion : 


There let the pealing organ blow 

To the full-voiced choir below, 

In service high and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness, through my ear 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all Heaven before mine eyes. 


It soothes his sorrows : 


Lap me in soft Lydian airs . . 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce 

In notes, with many a winding bout 

Of linkéd sweetness long drawn out .. . 
The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony. 


Even from hell music is not banished, for the fallen angels 
move to the sound of— 


Flutes and soft recorders such as raised 
To height of noblest temper heroes old . . . 
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Not wanting power to mitigate and swage 

With solemn touches troubled thoughts and chase 
Anguish and doubt and fear and sorrow and pain 
From mortal and immortal minds. 


Never has the curiously consolatory effect of fine music been 
more accurately described. Perhaps the best proof that Milton 
heard music as we hear it lies in the astonishing permanency of 
his characterisations, which frequently fit the conditions of the 
present as aptly as those of the past. ‘ Linked sweetness long 
drawn out.’ Does not the phrase embody the chief excellence of 
Schubert ? And never a day passes but some worshipper is dis- 
solved into ecstasies, and finds all Heaven about his eyes under 
the influence of great religious music. 

After Milton, reason, and its unattractive offspring, a cold, 
glittering ingenuity, took possession of both music and poetry, 
driving out feeling and imagination. The poets write smoothly, 
rather than sweetly, and the musicians are dexterous, but rarely 
stir the heart. Dryden, who began to write before the new 
tendency became marked, is perhaps less characteristic of the 
period than Pope, who seems to have had little love for music. 
Though Dryden wrote odes on musical subjects, he is far from the 
Miltonic rapture. Music never swept him off his feet and carried 
him away. His poem on Alexander's Feast, the sub-title of 
which is ‘The Power of Music,’ is full of glowing, if slightly 
thetorical, descriptions, but they are not descriptions of music. 
Even his Song for St. Cecilia’s Day resolves itself into a characterisa- 
tion, not always just or happy, of various solo instruments : 

The soft complaining flute 
In dying notes discovers 
The woes of hopeless lovers, 
Whose dirge is whispered by the warbling lute. 
Sharp violins proclaim 
Their jealous pangs and desperation, 
Fury, frantic indignation, 
Depth of pains and height of passion 
For the fair disdainful dame. 
The flute is now seldom used to produce a plaintive effect, modern 
composers preferring to make use of its contrasting tone and 
extreme flexibility to mark or embroider a theme. The oboe and 
violoncello are the chosen vehicles of pathos. Also, there is not a 
Violinist in the world who would not feel the stigma of the epithet 
‘sharp ’ applied to his instrument. Can Dryden have been 
unfortunate in his musicians? Was not Stradivarius making 
Violins in Italy in the seventeenth century? There are many 
adjectives which might be used to describe the violin, ‘ delicate,’ 
‘flexible,’ ‘impetuous,’ ‘ penetrating,’ but never surely, save in 
a ’prentice hand, isit sharp. Contrast a modern writer, Mr. W. 
Headlam, dealing with the same instrument : 
Vor. XCVI—No. 573 zz 
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O straining of insistent strings 
That search the very springs, 
And grasp, and traverse, and explore. 

There is an effect of exactly of that kind in the famous Largo, 
where Handel, for once, forewent his ingenuity and wrote a simple 
melody, which he reiterates on the strings until the poignant 
beauty of it reaches the dullest mind. Handel and Bach, it must 
be confessed, could, when they chose, write exquisitely plain and 
sympathetic music, free from the bewildering contrapuntal convo- 
lutions, and the endless trills, roulades and flourishes which tend 
to kill expression in music and convert it into mere acrobatics, 
But in the hands of the lesser men the art became soulless. It has 
been described with all the compelling force of a vivid imagination 
by. Browning in his Toccata of Galuppi’s. The poet commences 
by conjuring up the scene, the frivolous Venetian audience: — 

Well (and it was graceful of them) they’d break talk off and afford, 

—She to bite her mask’s black velvet, he, to finger on his sword, 

While you sat and played Toccatas stately at the clavichord. 

What? Those lesser thirds so plaintive, sixths diminish’d, sigh on sigh, 

Told them something ? Those suspensions, those solutions.—‘ Must we 

die ’ 

Those commiserating sevenths—‘ Life might last ? we can but try.’ 

Were you happy ?—Yes—aAnd are still as happy—Yes. And you? 


Then, more kisses |—Did I stop them when a million seemed so few, 
- Hark! the dominant’s persistence, till it must be answered to. 


So an octave struck the answer. -O, they praised you, I dare say! 

‘Brave Galuppi! that was music! good alike at grave and gay, 

I can always leave off talking, when I hear a master play.’ 

But when Browning turns to analyse his own feelings, he finds 
the music lifeless and even cynical : 

But when I sit down to reason, think to take my stand nor swerve, 


While I triumph o’er a secret wrung from nature’s close reserve, 
In you come with your cold music, till I creep through every nerve. 


Yes, you, like a ghostly cricket, creaking where a house was burn’d, 

Dust and ashes, dead and done with, Venice spent what Venice earned ! 

The soul doubtless is immortal—where a soul can be discern’d. 

All this vivid particularising has sent innumerable Browning 
societies on a quest for the toccata which is thus unfavourably 
immortalised, only to receive the cold reply that Galuppi was a 
writer of operas, and not, it would seem, of toccatas, and, accord- 
ingly, no devotee can experience the thrill of hearing the actual 
music which provoked the poem. Browning was arraigning the 
music of a period, but his genius required a concrete instance, 
which he probably made up of a composite of his recollections. 

As the eighteenth century progressed, literature, under Pope 
and Addison, trended even further towards the realm of the coldly 
and consciously clever. Its most successful forms were the satire, 
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the didactic poem, and the essay, and little appreciation of music, 
even the passionless music so brilliantly described by Browning, is 
shown. It was an age which dismissed a controversy as to the 
relative merits of Handel and a now obscure Italian composer 
with the scornful epigram : 

Strange all this difference should be 

*Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee. 

Not until the forerunners of the romantic movement appear 
is the sensitive spirit once more shown. Gray pictures an open- 
air dance with considerable truth and liveliness : 

The rosy crowned Loves are seen 
On Cytherea’s day, 
Frisking light in frolic measures, 
Now pursuing, now retreating, 
Now in circling troops they meet, 
To brisk notes in cadence beating, 
Glance their many-twinkling feet. 
Slow melting strains their Queen’s approach declare .. . 
And Collins, in his ode on The Passions, as applied to music, 
evokes some striking images : 
With woeful measures wan Despair, 
Low sullen sounds, his grief beguiled, 
A solemn, strange, and mingled air, 
*Twas sad by fits, by starts ’twas wild. 
The description calls up the music of Eastern Europe rather than 
that of the West. Perhaps the poet had heard the folk-tunes 
of Hungary or Poland. The poem contains several pleasing, 
rather than brilliant, characterisations of various instruments, 
often contrasting markedly with Dryden’s ideas on the same 
subject. With Collins, Melancholy pours ‘ through the mellow 
horn her pensive soul,’ and the violin is consecrated, not to 
fury, or jealousy, but to Joy, who— 
First to the lively pipe his hand addrest : 
But soon he saw the brisk awakening viol 
Whose sweet entrancing voice he loved the best. 
Throughout this treatment of a similar subject to that of Dryden’s, 
Collins, though, generally speaking, a poet inferior to the great 
Laureate, shows a feeling for music which seems to be more truly 
based on experience. He concludes on a strain which implies 
that he was dissatisfied with contemporary music. Apostrophising 
the art, and recalling its ancient triumphs, he says : 
O music, sphere-descended maid. . . . 
Why, Goddess, why, to us denied, 
Layst thou thy ancient lyre aside? . . 
Where is thy native simple heart, 
Devote to Virtue, Fancy, Art ? 
Arise as in that elder time 
Warm, energetic, chaste, sublime ! 
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These qualities were most conspicuously absent in the music 
then most frequently heard in England. The true soul of music 
was then centred in Germany, where the great classics were being 
composed by hard-worked Court musicians or choirmasters, and 
were being produced to limited audiences, who were probably quite 
unaware that these works, written to commission or as a matter of 
duty, as a Poet Laureate is supposed to write a birthday ode, were 
destined to be regarded as masterpieces. Music became romantic 
again in the less sophisticated parts of Europe, and the movement 
spread. Gluck brought back the direct statement of emotion 
to opera when he expressed the passionate lament of Orpheus for 
his lost love in the air Che Faro. The simple beauty of his art, as 
compared with the expressionless acrobatics of the then Italian 
opera, seems so surpassing that it is difficult to realise that the 
production of the Orfeo gave rise to an acrimonious controversy, 
and the merits of the new school were long denied. It is as though 
Annie Laurie were placed in comparison with an artificial song 
like The Lass with the Delicate Air. The common people instantly 
decides, and the cultivated class grudgingly and reluctantly admits 
that feeling in art must be allowed to outweigh mere cleverness. 
Burns, a poet of feeling, coming from peasant stock, and in all 
probability deriving his early appreciation of music from Scotch 
folk-song, wrote largely for music, and shows by many touches his 
sensitiveness to the kindred art. His description of the lovelom 
wooer at the dance is an instance * 

Yest’reen when to the trembling string 

The dance gaed through the lighted ha’, 

To thee my fancy took its wing— 

I sat, but neither heard nor saw. 
None but a real lover of music would embody his ideal of womanly 
perfection in the lines : 


O my luve’s like the melodie 
That’s sweetly played in tune. 


With the close of the eighteenth century, a poet arose capable 
of expressing the inner heart of music with a fidelity and fervour 
almost worthy of Milton. Wordsworth, like the great exemplar, 
to whom he devoted a fine sonnet, was a curious blend of roman- 
ticism with a deeper, more reflective strain, in the one case 
Puritanism, in the other a mystical Pantheism. There must be 
something in this union of qualities to which music strongly 
appeals. Wordsworth hears a girl singing in a Highland valley 
and depicts the thin and wistful effect of the female voice heard 
in the open air in the same deeply impressed and therefore 
impressive way as the dawn over the sleeping city or the bright- 
ness and motion of the mountain daffodils : 
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Behold her single in the field, 

Yon solitary Highland lass ! 
Reaping and singing by herself ; 
Stop here, or gently pass! 

Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 
And sings a melancholy strain. 

O, listen ! for the vale profound 

Is overflowing with the sound... . 


Will no one tell me what she sings ? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
From old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago. 


In the last couplet is expressed a whole aspect of both Scotch and 
Irish folk-song, the Flowers of the Forest, the Londonderry Air, the 
Wearing of the Green. 

Nor is Wordsworth’s appreciation confined to the more artless 
forms of music. An organ playing the intricate and elaborate 
compositions specially associated with that instrument can throw 
him, as it threw Milton, into a rapture. Like Milton, too, he is 
at the time subject to the double influence of architecture and 
music, each a perfect foil to the other, the one silent and change- 
less, the other vocal and infinite in its variety : 

But from the arms of silence—list! O list! 
The music bursteth into second life ; 

The notes luxuriate, every stone is kissed 
By sound, or ghost of sound, in mazy strife. 

But the romantics in general are somewhat disappointing. 
Wordsworth is, perhaps, too profound and philosophic to deserve 
that name. The art of music has such possibilities from the 
romantic point of view that more vivid descriptions are naturally 
expected. True, there are certain felicitous strokes, as when 
Keats’s Madeline hears, but heeds not— 

The music, yearning like a god in pain. 
Keats and Beethoven were contemporaries, and the description, 
which is not very suitable for the period of the poem, may well 
have been suggested by the noble and dignified sadness of a 
Beethoven adagio. Moore wrote a quantity of rather shallow 
verse for musical setting, and was himself a sentimental singer of 
some note, but few of his descriptions are particularly striking. 
There is an echo song : 

How sweet the answer Echo makes 

To Music at night, 

When, roused by lute or horn, she wakes, 

And far away o’er lawns and lakes, 

Goes answering light ! 

Shelley’s attitude to music is rather exasperating. He can 

erect as mystical a structure of the imagination around music as 
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around the song of a bird, but his verse embodies rather reflections 
on a musical subject than emotions directly aroused by music, 
He writes an ode To a Lady with a Guitar, and characterises the 
instrument thus : 

The artist wrought this loved Guitar ; 

And taught it gently to reply 

To all who question skilfully 

In language gentle as thine own ; 

Whispering in enamoured tone 

Sweet oracles of hills and dells, 

And summer winds in sylvan cells, 

—For it had learnt all harmonies 

Of the plains and of the skies, 

The clearest echoes of the hills, 

The softest notes of falling rills, 

The melodies of birds and bees, 

The murmuring of summer seas. . . . 
All this is doubtless very beautiful, but it has little concern with 
the poet’s nominal subject. These are meditations on a guitar, 
not impressions of any actual performance. It may be ques- 
tioned whether the guitar-playing ladies of Shelley’s day, pure 
dilettanti as they were, had the technical skill to thrill any one 
by their music regarded as music alone, apart from the inevitable 
attraction of their sex. One remembers that Dora Spenlow played 
the guitar to the enslavement of David Copperfield. There as 
elsewhere Shelley’s imagination outstripped his subject. He was 
not inspired by music ; his brain outsoared even that soaring and 
aspiring art, as it outsoared the world at large. 

Turning to a poet whose feet were rarely uplifted from the 
level of humanity, Byron is not rich in musical description. 
There is one unforgettable picture : 

There be none of Beauty’s daughters 

With a magic like Thee ; 

And like music on the waters 

Is thy sweet voice to me: 

When, as if its sound were causing 

The charmed ocean’s pausing, 

The waves lie still and gleaming, 

And the lull’d winds seem dreaming : 

And the midnight moon is weaving 

Her bright chain o’er the deep, 

Whose breast is gently heaving 

As an infant’s asleep. 
This extract, beautiful as it undoubtedly is, is open to the comment 
that the poet is much more intent on the midnight sea than the 
music. A seventeenth century poet, Marvell, has better conveyed 
the idea of music at sea : 


Where the remote Bermudas ride 
In the ocean’s bosom unespied, 
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MUSIC IN THE POETS 


From a small boat that rowed along, 

The listening waves received this song. 

‘ What should we do but sing His praise, 
That led us through the watery maze.’ .. . 
—Thus sung they in the English boat 

A holy and a cheerful note : 

And all the way, to guide their chime 

With falling oars they kept the time. 


During the romantic period a curious sentimentality in 
the contemporary literary attitude to music may be noted, 
namely, the insistence on unessential accessories. Music was 
not enough in itself to be their theme. Its effects needed 
enhancement by moonlight or the presence of large masses of 
water or the mysterious duplications of an echo. Yet music on 
the water is rarely good music, since the unaccustomed conditions 
usually have the effect of debarring the executant from that whole- 
souled devotion which is necessary to the production of his art in 
its best form. And even were this not so, the attention of the 
auditor, which must be intent if he is to appreciate fully what is 
placed before him, is, in the circumstances of a moonlight sail, 
distracted by a thousand extraneous influences. Echo, too, is 
no more than a diminuendo of the original sound, and can convey 
no more music than it receives. True music is independent of 
such incidentals. The real devotee can, listening casually to a 
gramophone record in the dusty recesses of a shop, be trans- 
ported to a mountain range, far away in space and time, and 
hear the wild screaming of Brunnhilde to her fellow Valkyries 
as they whirl through the air with the harvest of the stricken 
field across their saddle-bows. It would be a poor art that 


could not conjure up its own scenery. 
D. A. CHART. 
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THE LANDSCAPE OF VIRGIL 


THE idea of Italian scenery as it exists in the English mind is 
priricipally formed from the paintings of the old masters and of 
our own Turner, filled out in some cases by a few recollections of 
Virgil or the famous poem of Goethe, in which, as Heine says, he 
has expressed for northerners the whole spirit of Italy. From 
illustrated Bibles and prints of Italian paintings we have learned 
to imagine delicate trees, clear skies, large spaces and backgrounds 
of distant hills as forming the essence of southern scenery, while, 
before the beginning of the nineteenth century, Goethe expressed 
in romantic form the vision of statue and marble palace, of cypress 
and orange trees stirred by a gentle breeze beneath a blue sky. 
And yet the reality is very different from that ideal scenery. 
Goethe has taken all the scattered elements of romantic beauty 
and moulded them by the music of his verse into an unforgettable 
vision of the promised land. The actual traveller finds them all 
separated; orange and lemon trees! grow chiefly along the 
Riviera coast and in the south ; olive groves are rare on the north 
side of the Apennines; the marble palace is closed and only its 
facade is visible from a narrow street ; the statue is unfeelingly 
exposed to the public gaze in a museum. But the magical spell 
created in our minds by history and the art of the past still abides 
with us in an altered but equally romantic form, predisposing us 
to find beauty everywhere. And that indefinable Italian atmo- 
sphere, which is the counterpart in reality of the poet’s verse and 
the painter’s colour, is always there to charm away the hours of 
slow travelling by the grace with which it invests a landscape, 
possessing in its own forms the simplicity and harmony of a work 
of art. 

Among the great lovers and singers of Italy Virgil will always 
hold the place of honour : 


Hither as to their fountain other stars 
Repairing, in their golden urns draw light, 
And hence the morning planet gilds his horns. 


And yet that part of his work which deals most intimately 
1 Introduced into Italy during the Crusades. 
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with Italian scenery is the most difficult for his readers to appre- 
ciate. There are few who enjoy the Georgics in later life without 
having first learned to love Italy by visiting the country and 
becoming penetrated with her spirit through knowledge of her art 
and observation of the varieties of her landscape. Interest is 
often blunted by the difficulties of vocabulary, by our own 
ignorance of agricultural life and by the consciousness that his 
treatment is disconnected and his practical advice long since 
superseded. We are finally contented to remember the Georgics, 
only by the large ‘ purple patches,’ which emphasise superficially 
the unevenness of the work, and by their rather artificial brilliance 
prevent us from seeing the deeper revelation of the poet’s mind in 
his interpretation of the ordinary life of the farmer. The forces 
of Nature, morning and evening, light and darkness, the gifts and 
refusals of the earth, are the same now as in Virgil’s time. They 
are the permanent ‘ setting ’ for our life, and by showing them to 
us under the light of his own imagination Virgil fulfils in Shelley’s 
language the function of the poet, for if we listen to him carefully, 
he purges ‘from our inward sight the film of familiarity which 
obscures from us the wonder of our being.’ 

Virgil was a lover of the country as well as a ‘ landscape lover,’ 
to use Tennyson’s phrase, and it is the combination of these two 
quite distinct qualities that gives the Georgics their peculiar 
fascination. His gift for describing idyllic scenery or historic 
sites is conspicuous in the Eclogues and Zneid ; in the Georgics 
that gift is consecrated to more significant purposes. It is not 
actual or ideal scenery that Virgil describes in these poems, but 
the processes of Nature, and above all else the process of life as 
men carry it on, sometimes apparently in conflict with Nature, at 
other times with her help. The landscape is never out of relation 
toman. It is little more than a background, shown in the briefest 
manner, and strictly relevant to the action of the subject, yet 
always suggesting, like the backgrounds in the work of the Central 
Italian painters, the infinite space in which the incidents of life 
occur, the overhanging sky, the intense heat of summer, the sweep 
of clouds or wind over the fields, the serenity of cloudless evenings, 
the influences of sunlight and moonlight. 

The greater part of the Georgics is occupied with discussions 
of the nature of certain animals, trees and crops, on which the 
farmer’s prosperity depends, and with those simple processes of 
agriculture which we have watched again and again with varying 
degrees of interest. At first sight it is not an easy poetical theme, 
and, as though he were conscious of this difficulty, Virgil has not 
hesitated to let himself be drawn into digressions. These digres- 
sions are the ‘ purple passages’ of the Georgics, in which the 
superficial reader may find the chief beauty of the poem. Beauty, 
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indeed, they most certainly have, but it is the beauty of an 
untroubled Eden, of an idyllic Arcadian life forgetful of the burden 
of the world. The passages describing the glory and fertility of 
Italy, the blessings of the farmer’s life, the Tarentine garden, 
appear slightly unreal when read with the main body of a work 
which is so occupied with the simple and eternal things of the 
earth and man’s tragic struggle for existence. Even those 
shorter passages of only a few lines with which Virgil variegates 
and seeks to relieve the severity of his theme, though they may 
have been welcome to the citizen of Rome, seem rhetorical to an 
age that looks on Nature with a direct gaze. The saffron of 
Tmolus, the ivory of India, the incense of Sabzea, sound remote 
and artificial in our ears beside the fields of beans with rattling 
pods, the crops of slender veitch, the brittle stalks and rustling 
undergrowth of the‘ sour lupin.’ We prefer to feel the strong oxen 
turning up the rich soil, to feel the full heat of the midsummer sun 
baking the clods into dust, conscious that such things are the 
enduring substance of life surviving all temporary modifications 
or extravagances. And this consciousness of the importance and 
permanence of these simple things comes to us not from any 
explicit reference, but principally by means of the dignity of 
Virgil’s hexameters. There is everywhere implicit in the Georgics 
that spirit to which Thomas Hardy has given full expression in 
his poem The Breaking of Nations : 
Only a man harrowing clods, 
In a slow silent walk, 


With an old horse that stumbles and nods, 
Half asleep as they stalk. 


Only thin smoke without flame 
From the heaps of couch grass : 
Yet this will go onward the same 
Though Dynasties pass. 

Yonder a maid and her wight 
Come whispering by : 

War’s annals will cloud into night 
Ere their story die. 


And the solemn utterance of his verse is assisted by another 
gift, the peculiar possession of great poets, that power of ‘ synoptic 
vision,’ which Plato considers to be the distinguishing mark of 
the philosophic mind. Though Virgil’s eye may be turned for 
the moment upon some particular need of soil, or seed or tree, 
practical details are always pervaded by the other influences of 
Nature. The sun and moon, the stars and the air of heaven give 
the occasions for ploughing and sowing and reaping. The south- 
west wind has its secret purpose ; the soil is sensitive to heat and 
frost, and man himself does not understand all the secret forces 
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that work in it.2_ The poor bean and Egyptian lentil depend upon 
the setting of Bootes. Lucerne and millet must be thought of 
when the ‘sun with Taurus rides.’ The vine, the giver of joy and 
life, must not face towards the setting sun. 

An admirable instance of Virgil’s power to infuse into the 
single occurrence the greatness of the whole and to unite all things 
together in poetic vision is the passage about spring in the second 
Georgic. The idea of spring, even in Virgil’s time, had become a 
somewhat hackneyed theme for poets; yet even in the most 
conventional part of his description he touches our sensibilities 
anew by his delicate attribution of human feeling to the swelling 
seeds and buds, and by the fine image of the fields baring their 
bosoms to the wooing of the mild west wind : 

Zephyrique tepentibus auris 
Laxant arva sinus. 
The fields 
Unlock their bosoms to the warm west winds.* 


But this picture of spring’s annual beauty is quickly lost in 
the sublime imagination of that great creative spring, when ‘ God 
first dawned on Chaos’ and the earth for the first time was clothed 
with grass and flowers. The few lines that describe this vision 
have all the vastness and majesty of Milton’s inspiration, and at 
the close he-achieves a sublime brevity that Milton never accom- 
plished, throwing the creation of the first three days into one line : 


Inmisseque fere silvis et sidera coelo. 
And wild beasts thronged the woods, and stars the heaven. 


There is in such utterance the same power that we feel in the 
Divine command, ‘ Let there be Light,’ so that even Milton’s 
splendid line : 


And sowed the heavens with stars thick as a field, 


does not give the same thrill of power. 

By this sudden reference to its mysterious beginning the 
wonder of the earth here and now is brought close to us, and we 
are sharply awoken to the deeper significance of each ‘ revolving 
spring,’ when the hardness of existence is for a brief space miti- 
gated, and the spirit of life has a chance to develop. For here, 
too, as in many other places in Virgil and in his predecessor 
Lucretius, the pathos of existence, as an unequal struggle in a 
world whose vital forces are failing, is revealed. We become, 
strangely enough, most conscious of the fragility of human 
things, of the uncertainty of the earth’s assistance by this aspect 
of spring as the moment when the plants and seeds, upon which 


® Georgics, i., 89. Caca spiramenta.. . 
* The translations are from the version by James Rhoades. 
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man’s life depends, have a brief remission from their struggle 
for existence and can grow in confidence. Man must increase his 
efforts to assist the failing power of the earth, so as to produce 
that from which her children live. 


These have I seen degenerate, did not man 

Put forth his hand with power, and year by year 
Choose out the largest. So, by fate impelled, 
Speed all things to the worse and backward borne 
Glide from us.* 


This life of toil, though, ideally, man imagines his happiness 
to rest in remission from it, is really that in which such happiness 
as is possible for him is to be won. He must learn to wait upon 
the seasons, to acquiesce in the wider laws of the natural world. 
If at any moment he pauses, thinking he has achieved a happiness 
that can be enjoyed apart from the process of life, the imagined 
treasure dissolves into thin air within his arms. His fate is 
symbolised in the parting of Eurydice and Orpheus : 

Immemor heu ! victusque animi respexit ; ibi omnis 
Effusus labor. 
But even with the look, 
Poured out was all his labour, broken the bond 
Of that fell tyrant... 


Everywhere in the Georgics, except in the digressions, the 
Italian country is for Virgil the scene of labour. The nobler 
animals, the horse and the ox, seem consciously to assist man, 
and in one place, at least, Virgil remonstrates with the earth— 
iustissima tellus—for showing no consideration of their simple 
and toilsome lives. This presumed sensibility gives a wonderful 
pathos to those lines in which he meditates on the death of the 
ploughing ox : 

What now 
Besteads him toil or service? To have turned 
The heavy sod with ploughshare ? And yet these 
Ne’er knew the Massic wine god’s baneful boon, 
Nor twice replenished banquets : but on leaves 
They fare, and virgin grasses, and their cups 
The crystal springs and streams with running tired, 
Their healthful slumbers never broke by care.® 


Exercita cursu flumina ; the very streams share in the labours 
of man and beast. 


* Georgics, i., 197. 

5 Georgics, iii., 525. 
Quia labor aut benefacta iuvant ? quid vomere terras 
Invertisse graves ? atqui non Massica Bacchi 
Munera, non illis epule nocuere repostze 
Frondibus et victu pascuntur simplicis herbe, 
Pocula sunt fontes liquidi atque exercita cursu 
Flumina, nec somnos abrumpit cura salubris. 
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It is as a setting for the life of toil that we become familiar 
with the various aspects of the landscape which Virgil loved. 
The countryside of the Georgics is not exclusively taken from the 
Lombardy plain, and the view is gaining ground that Virgil freely 
mingled features from the life of South Italy both in the Georgics 
and the Eclogues. When he is writing most intimately of the 
country, he becomes most universal and timeless, dwelling on 
details which seem common to all lands. Of course, he can also 
describe the distinctive features of the southern landscape, but 
through the greater part of the Georgics we feel that his country- 
side, like the backgrounds in Perugino’s or Raphael’s pictures, is 
almost northern in its subdued and tranquil beauty. In the course 
of the farmer’s year we learn to feel the full significance of many 
aspects of Nature, which we can all appreciate; the shortening 
days and mellow heat of autumn; the chill rain and driven 
clouds of late autumn; the snow and ice of winter, when the 
farmer is kept indoors and lamps are lit early; the appear- 
ance of heavy storm clouds ; the sea birds blown inland before 
rough weather ; the forests bending beneath the north wind ; 
the varying brightness of the moon and stars; the sodden 
wretchedness of the fields after great rain; the last leaves 
fluttering to the ground in the wood or vineyard after an autumn 
frost. 

And within these larger and universal forms of landscape he 
places those brief descriptions, often only a line or two, in which 
recollection and reality are woven together into the perfect 
harmony of rhythmical utterance. This gift of the ‘lonely word ’ 
or line is the quality which has made Virgil peculiarly dear to 
lovers of Italy, who find in him the ideal interpreter of scenery, 
which has a definite spiritual quality for their eyes. The real 
felicity of such lines can only be realised by those who have 
enjoyed in a detached mood the scenes that he evokes. The lines 
seem to carry in themselves not only the fullness of actual life, 
but something more, a mysterious over-value, too deep for words, 
by means of which this single incident possesses the whole joy 
and burden of life. Who that has once seen in Italy the oxen 
slowly dragging the plough through the spaces between the rows 
of vines can fail to recognise the perfect adequacy of his line : 


Flectere luctantes inter vineta iuvencos, 


Ply up and down 
Your labouring bullocks through the vineyard’s midst, 


while at the same time the rhythm and alliteration raise it far 
above the plane of simple description. And the same thing takes 
place in that; other picture of the harvesting, when the laden 
waggons roll slowly homewards from the fields : 
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Nulloque ex zquore cernes 
Plura domum tardis decedere plaustra invencis, 
From no field 
More wains thou’lt see wend home with plodding steers, 


and the season of the vintage when : 


Mitis in apricis coquitur vindemia saxis, 
On sunny rocks the mellowing vintage bakes, 


where in each case the sound of the line carries us out from 
the particular occasion into the serenity of artistic experience, 
And who has ever expressed more perfectly the slow progress of 
a day of perfect weather among the flocks in summer ; the coolness 
of dawn, the cropping of the grass, the gathering heat, the delight 
of deep shadow; and at sunset the freshening influence of the 
dew, the rising of the moon, and the evening song of the birds 
heard where the cliffs break down to the sea ? ® 

Virgil’s variety is infinite,? and even in his feeling towards 
landscape we must distinguish different modes of self-expression. 
Most apparent in the Georgics is that serious and significant 
interpretation of the earth, not only as the scene of man’s effort, 
but as an element of that life, inseparably connected with his 
misery or happiness. The earth is a necessary part in the design 
of life. In the Eclogues, on the other hand, and in one famous 
passage in the second Georgic—the eulogy of the farmer’s life— 
Virgil strikes the frankly idyllic’and artificial note of Arcadian 
existence. In these places we feel that he is describing a country 
life not as it actually is, but as it might appeal to the imagination 
of a tired and confined city dweller. The toil and anxiety and 
disappointment of the farmer are hidden from view, and he is seen 
in the midst of a happy family, in fair summer weather, enjoying 
the fruits of his land, while in the Eclogues the loveliness of Nature 
and the delight of spring weather beside clear streams is the 
setting for the lover’s suit. His models in this manner of writing 
were the Greek Bucolic poets, but the Roman language even in 
Virgil’s hands was incapable of reproducing the lightness and 
swiftness of the Greek thought and rhythm, which makes us pass 
over the artificiality of much of Theocritus’ best work in virtue of 
the complete harmony of form and content. The heavier cadence 
of the Latin hexameter could never maintain the buoyancy and 
varied grace of the famous ‘ Harvesting’ in Cos,* which may 
almost disguise for us the fact that it is, after all, an experience of 


* Georgics, iii., 322. Exactly the same feeling pervades Giorgione’s Féte Cham- 
pétre. 

* Cf., for instance, the romantic solemnity of the scene, A. i., 162 sqq., with the 
low tones and luminous space of A. vii., 30 sq. 

® Theocritus, vii. 
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townsmen, to whom the real joy and significance of the country 
are denied. The deeper emotion of the Georgics is far beyond the 
compass of Theocritus’ nature, while Virgil does not convince us 
of the careless happiness of his Arcadia. The landscape in which 
he places the shepherds of the Eclogues is charming and idyllic ; 
the sun is always shining; the clear streams murmur gently 
between green banks ; the cool cave, or the fresh grass beneath 
the poplar invite song or sleep. 


Here glows the Spring, here Earth 
Beside the streams pours forth a thousand flowers ; 
Here the white poplar bends above the cave, 
And the lithe vine weaves shadowy covert : come, 
Leave the mad waves to beat upon the shore.® 


But there always remains something of the décor de thédire 
about these scenes. Think, for instance, in the eulogy of the 
farmer’s life (Georgics, ii., 458 sqq.), of the contrast between 
the idyllic picture of the happy family for whom 


The year o’erflows with fruit, 
Or young of kine, or Ceres’ wheaten sheaf, 
With crops the furrow loads, and burst the barns, 


and the serious effort of the line with which that description 


commences 
Agricola incurvo terram dimovit aratro. 


The husbandman 
With hooked ploughshare turns the soil. 


This line is pregnant with the ceaseless struggle against 
opposing forces, with the dignity of the toiling life so much more 
real than the ‘ broad-acred ease ’—latis otia fundis—of the ‘ gentle- 
man farmer,’ which Virgil dwells on at such length. And the same 
air of artificiality hangs over his prayer to be transported to 


Spercheius and Taygete, 
By Spartan maids o’er revelled ! Oh, for one 
Would set me in deep dells of Hamus cool. 


“For the moment the serious things of life are forgotten and 
the poet’s fancy plays with the thought of a blissful Arcadian 
existence, though in the depth of his heart—and most of the 
Georgics and Aineid bears witness to it—he knew that the highest 
value of life was to be found in something very different. 


* Eclogues, ix., 41. 
Hic ver perpetuum, varios hic flumina circum 
Fundit humus flores, hic candida populus antro 
Imminet et lente texunt umbracula vites ; 
Huc ades; insani feriant sine litora fluctus 

Cf. i. 51,743 Vi. 45; %., 42. 
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Redit agricolis labor actus in orbem . 

Atque in se sua per vestigia volvitur annus. 

Round on the labourer spins the wheel of toil, 

As on its own track rolls the circling year. 

And then there are the directly descriptive lines or 

where the poet dwells for a moment on some part of Italy or on 
some historic spot within the Roman Empire. This is the poetry 
of reminiscence, effective principally for those who have visited 
the place, or know its nature from literary tradition, and like to 
have the spirit as well as the predominant physical appearance 
of the place given to them in precise poetical form. 

Arduus inde Acragas ostentat maxima longe 

Mcenia magnanimum quondam generator equorum, 


Thence towering Acragas displays afar 
Her mighty walls, once breeder of braver steeds. 


In the southern landscape, which is so devoid of superfluities, 
a single epithet has a much higher value than in more confused 
scenery. The visitor to Girgenti who has walked along that line 
of ruined temples, built on a ridge high above the sea, will not 
want more local colour than the ‘ lonely ’ adjective arduus gives 
in those two lines. But Virgil knew also that the significance of 
places for human beings is not exhausted by topographical detail, 
He weaves into his descriptions a sentiment of the life of places, 
of the sadness of mortality that invests not only the magnificence 
of the past, but the strength of the present. He suggests the 
glory of Girgenti and the beauty of its ruins by the memory of the 
horses who had often won prizes at the games in Greece for their 
princely masters : 


Magnanimum quondam generator equorum, 


And in the same manner his praise of Italy in the second 
Georgic is appreciated most profoundly by those who know the 
country. It was only after visiting Lake Garda that Goethe, and 
Tennyson after him, realised the fullness of Virgil’s 


Fluctibus et fremitu assurgens, Benace, marino ; 


and the reader, who is unfamiliar with the hill towns of Umbria 
and in the valley of the Tiber, can never experience all the magic 
of those two lines : 


Tot congesta manu preruptos oppida saxis, 
Fluminaque antiquos subterlabentia muros. 


Town on town 
Up rugged precipices heaved and reared 
And rivers undergliding ancient walls. 


The great catalogue of Italian places in the second half of the 
seventh 4ineid shows a patriotic love of his country no less than 
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an appreciation of its landscape. For himself and the Romans of 
that period the passage must also have been full of pathos, for 
many of those towns whose beauty and warlike spirit are celebrated 
had become deserted or fallen from their high estate to be humble 
villages ; their temples and the old-fashioned worship of their 
gods were no longer maintained. Yet if the works of man have 
wasted away, the Divine presences, of whom the legends tell, still 
linger in the countryside ; the fertility of the earth still remains ; 
the bond of sympathy which exists between a land and its children 
still subsists as in the old days when 


Te nemus Angitiz, vitrea te Fucinus unda 
Te liquidi flevere lacus. 

Wept for thee 
Angitia’s grove, for thee the glassy wave 
Of Fucinus, the crystal pools for thee. 


This part of the Aineid gives a wider and truer picture of Italy 
than the panegyric in the second Georgic ; it is the Italy that 
corresponds to the vision of it in the mind of the northern visitor. 
Mountains and rocky peaks, clear lakes, hills covered with the 
vine or the olive tree, winding rivers, thick woods, and gorges and 
upland pastures, 


et Cimini cum monte lacum lucosque Capenas. 
The lake 
and hill of Ciminus and Capena’s groves. 


And just as all the places were sanctified for Virgil by patriotic 
tradition, so the modern traveller does not simply see the actual 
scene of the moment. The most prosaic and unhistorical tourist 
cannot help seeing it through a thin veil of romance, while others, 
more immersed in the art or the history of Rome and Italy, yield 
themselves willingly to the influences of imagination and Nature, 
and become absorbed in the mysterious significance of the past. 
And actually for many travellers the enchantment of Italy lies in 
its power to secure forgetfulness of the present by a landscape in 
which the past lives on victoriously with the present. The power 
of the Eternal City is spread over all Italy. 


G. M. SARGEAUNT. 
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GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 


THAT those who seek to entertain the public take their financial 
lives in the hands is a truism which needs no elaboration. At 
no time has the truth of this been more amply demonstrated than 
during the past year. Play after play, revue after revue, has 
appeared and rapidly disappeared, unwept and unhonoured, into 
the limbo of things which are best forgotten. 

Many explanations have been given for this state of affairs by 
those principally concerned. Usually these are wrong, partly 
because it often happens that the inventors of these explanations 
know neither their business nor their public, and partly because 
of the considerable truth in the old adage about not being able to 
see the wood for the trees. The primary causes of theatrical 
failures are various. Among the most fruitful sources of disaster 
are the forcing upon the public of quite incompetent artists who 
have some financial or other interest in the production ; and the 
too prevalent practice of allowing dancers to sing and singers 
to dance. Nobody would suggest that Mr. George Robey should 
play Julius Cesar in the ‘legitimate’ manner; yet he would 
probably do this far better than many dancers sing and some 
singers dance. 

Another principal cause of failure is the appalling lack of 
judgment manifested by some of those whose concern it is to select 
matter for production. One of this year’s most successful plays 
was refused by no less than ten managers ; but I do not suppose 
that any of these managers would admit that this is an indication 
that they do not understand their business. 

I will not attempt to examine all the reasons which have 
been submitted to explain the poverty of theatrical business. They 
include the entertainments tax, daylight saving, broadcasting, 
Wembley, and the universal money stringency. Yet, in spite of 
all these causes, which operate against every theatre with equal 
force, the recent Gilbert and Sullivan season drew packed houses 
from start to finish. 

The reasons for this are not far to seek. These operas are, 
generally speaking, artistically perfect. The artists are selected 
only because they are suitable for the parts they have to play. 
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The production is contrived so that the play, and no individual 

ormer, is exalted. The result is an entertainment which 
appeals not to one section, but to practically every section, of the 
public. These operas have thus a vast. public upon which to 
draw, as compared with those other entertainments which by 
their nature limit their circle of support. There are plays for the 
lovers of sensation ; there are spectacular productions for those 
who are impressed by display ; there are intimate revues for those 
whose minds are attuned to current subtlety ; there are clever 
plays for those who nourish their intellects, sometimes at the 
expense of their intelligence ; there are ‘ whimsical ’ plays for those 
whose vanity it is to affect comprehension of the incomprehensible 3 
and there are fierce, primitive plays, and farces and tragedies 
and operas, all of which have their supporters. 

In the work of Gilbert and Sullivan, however, will be found 
most of the ingredients which make for success in all of these. 
There may be little of the sensational, yet interest is always 
sustained ; there is a precision of production which is almost 
spectacular ; there is an unexcelled wealth of subtlety and wit ; 
and there is an originality, both in stagecraft and conception, 
that has already earned a meed of immortality. ‘ A Gilbertian 
situation ’ will remain an idiom of the English language for as 
long as Messrs. Micawber and Pickwick, adjectivalised, remain to 
assist our labouring definitions of character. 

It has been said that the music of these works is the vehicle 
upon which they will advance down the unending corridor of the 
years; and he would be rash who would contest this. The 
originality of Gilbert is only equalled—and, perhaps, even excelled 
—by the amazing versatility of Sullivan. An imaginative play- 
wright has the universe from which to draw the elements of 
his play. Having made his selection, he places them in the 
crucible of his art, and in due season precipitates the compound 
upon the stage. He is limited, in fact, only by the resources of 
production and the skill of stage carpenters and electricians. 
A composer, on the other hand, is limited far more severely. 
Compass is, perhaps, one of his greatest handicaps. It is of no 
avail to give a song a remarkable melody, if no one can sing it. 
Further, in writing music to a lyric, a composer is again 
restricted by a multitude of considerations. Yet Sullivan, whilst 
always remaining characteristically and unmistakably Sullivan, 
isnever guilty of unintentional redundance. Ifthe ‘ atmosphere” 
of two lyrics is similar, the ‘ atmosphere’ of the music is also 
similar. For example, the judge’s song in Trial by Jury is in 
much the same vein as that of the Lord Chancellor in Jolanthe, 
and the music, being sympathetic to both, is therefore similar in 
character without being in the least identical. In the first case, 
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the judge is explaining how he reached the Bench (and incidentally 
delivering the useful phrase : 


She’d very well pass for forty-three 
In the dusk with the light behind her) ; 


in the second, the Lord Chancellor is explaining how he went to 
the Bar. Both songs have a common ‘atmosphere’ lyrically 
which is perfectly admitted musically. 

Adverting now to the season just concluded, criticism is not 
easy, because the critical faculty is lulled into inactivity by the 
general excellence of the works themselves, which immediately 
compensates any faults that one”might find. It is manifestly no 
good to state which opera is the best, nor even which was the best 
performed, because opinions differ violently, and in matters of 
artistic perception argument is productive of nothing more valuable 
than a headache. It is noticeable, however, that one school of 
opinion much prefers the more lively Mikado and Gondoliers, 
while another school considers that Patience is unequalled. And, 
of course, every amateur society, for some reason, performs the 
Pirates of Penzance, whether it attempts any of the others or not. 
Why this is so I cannot fathom. The first act is almost the least 
interesting first act in any of the operas, though it is redeemed by 
the song of the Pirate King and by Sullivan’s Gilbertian burlesque 
of Italian opera, which is usually unrecognised and, therefore, 
inadequately appreciated ; while the success of the second act 
depends greatly, first, upon the proper rendering of the duet 
between Mabel and Frederic, and, secondly, upon the ability with 
which the policemen do their work. The duet could hardly be 
better sung than it was by Miss Elsie Griffin and Mr. Charles 
Goulding, nor do I wish to see a better sergeant of police than 
Mr. Leo Sheffield ; and how any amateur society—except those 
singularly fortunate ones that have really first-class talent to draw 
upon—can venture to emulate these performances I do not know. 

Ruddigore is not one of the great favourites, but it contains 
one or two items which call for comment. One is Miss Eileen 
Sharp’s performance of Mad Margaret. There have been other 
Mad Margarets, some very excellent, but I hardly think any have 
excelled her interpretation, particularly in the peculiarly mad and 
wildly inconsequent song, ‘ Cheerily Carols the Lark.’ Often it is 
that lunacy is at once tragic and comic, and really in this scene 
one is apt to doubt Miss Sharp’s sanity, though never her ability. 
In the second act there are two items, either one of which is 
sufficient of itself to justify the whole work. The first is the 
magnificent song, ‘ The Ghost’s High Noon,’ which seems exactly 
to suit Mr. Darrell Fancourt, while the chorus is rendered as 
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superbly as it is written. The second is the duet between Mr. 
Fancourt and Miss Bertha Lewis, which is perfect and could not 
have been better sung. 

The only thing to which one could take exception in the recent 
presentation of the Sorcerer was Mr. Goulding’s moustache. 
I gather that a moustache is necessary, because until not very long 
ago Army officers were forbidden to shave the upper lip ; but so 
far as I know, there were never any regulation designs for 
moustaches, and Mr. Goulding would merit congratulation if he 
could in some way rebuild his moustache. It is essentially a non- 
commissioned moustache, and a source of mild exasperation in an 
otherwise excellent production. Mr. Sheffield’s Dr. Daly is so 
natural that one has difficulty in believing that he has not taken 
Holy Orders, and Mr. Lytton’s John Wellington Wells makes that 
incredible person very nearly credible. This opera contains, 
perhaps, the most exquisite quintette of all the operas, and a very 
pleasing gavotte which gives Miss Bertha Lewis further scope for 
her especially graceful curtseys, which filled me with keen admira- 
tion here just as they did in the Gondoliers, where her dignified 
Duchess of Plaza-Toro contrasted delightfully with Mr. Lytton’s 
playful Duke. 

I should think that Mr. Fancourt would make a wonderful 
ogre at a children’s party. Nobody who did not enjoy it could 
possibly bear to look as terrifying as his Mikado, while he plays 
that bloodthirsty part with every evidence of sincerity. Mr. 
Darnton’s Nanki-Poo was played with a considerable amount of 
dash, though with perhaps less dignity than befits a royal, albeit 
incognito, personage, while his excellent voice did full justice to 
the‘ Wandering Minstrel ’song. I personally am of the Patience 
school, and do not give the Mikado first place, as do many. 
I detest the three little maids, and their inevitable giggle. They 
are true to type, perhaps; but what a wretched type. Miss 
Winifred Lawson is one of the best sopranos in the country, 
but, unfortunately, she has only one song in the Mikado, and 
has to wear a black wig. This song, ‘The Moon and I,’ un- 
doubtedly one of the most beautiful Sullivan ever wrote, was 
perfectly rendered, and helped to make amends for the black wig 
and the giggles. 

As Casilda in the Gondoliers Miss Lawson has not a great deal 
to do, which is a pity, because one does not often hear a voice 
like hers; and the audience was prevented, by the furious speed 
at which it was sung, from properly enjoying the duet between 
her and Mr. Millidge (Luiz), which takes place as soon as they are 
left ‘alone together.’ The circumstances indicate a measure of 
agitato ; possibly allegro agitato. But certainly presto is undesir- 
able, and the rate at which this duet was taken seemed only to be 
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limited by the mobility of the features of the artists and the 
flexibility of the conductor's right arm. Of the two gondoliers, 
Mr. Sydney Granville has a most charming stage personality, 
and Mr. Pointer’s ‘ Sparkling Eyes’ encore, on what I can only 
describe as his muted larynx, was very pleasing. Mr. Sheffield’s 
Don Alhambra was so benign that one felt that invitations to his 
inquisitions would be as keenly sought as cards for a Buckingham 
Palace garden party. His performance is always delightful, and 
his Don Alhambra is no exception ; but it would be interesting 
to see whether Mr. Fancourt would be as benevolent a Grand 
Inquisitor. I think not. Mr. Fancourt gets so thoroughly inside 
a part that the mere title of Grand Inquisitor would almost 
certainly make him horrible. His performance of Dick Deadeye 
in Pinafore is an example of how horrible he can appear. Itisa 
wonderful performance in a wonderful, if sickening, make-up. 

Very few people have countenances which are equally well 
suited to a naval captain, a judge, a sergeant of police, and a vicar. 
Mr. Sheffield is an exception, and his Captain Corcoran in Pinafore 
is excellent from beginning toend. The end is rather unfortunate, 
because he becomes a mere sailor (where he looks all wrong) when 
Ralph Rackstraw turns out to be the Captain (where he looks all 
wrong). Mr. Lytton is, needless to say, perfect, albeit in a none 
too sympathetic part ; for Sir Joseph Porter is really rather an 
unpleasant person, and it is entirely impossible to dislike Mr, 
Lytton at any time. Miss Griffin sings delightfully, and Miss 
Sharp, whose great ability is given little scope in this opera, looks 
particularly pretty as Sir Joseph’s neice. Pinafore is deservedly 
popular. To audiences in crowded inland cities it brings the real 
atmosphere of the sea, while I have no doubt that audiences in 
naval ports will always be peculiarly entertained by the amusingly 
inaccurate portrayal of life aboard one of His Majesty’s ships. 
Trial by Jury, followed by Pinafore, indeed makes an almost 
ideal evening’s entertainment. The former is as fantastic as any 
of the operas, and Mr. Granville’s usher this season was played 
with real genius. Mr. Sheffield usually sings in a quiet and rather 
confidential manner ; but in one of his songs, as the judge, he 
brings out a note of extraordinary power, which dominates 
chorus, orchestra, and audience alike. It is a truly fine note, 
and, so far as I can recollect, was only heard in this opera. 

The other short opera, Cox and Box, was interesting and well 
performed, and, on one occasion, afforded further evidence of the 
astonishing degree of intensity with which Mr. Fancourt becomes 
the part he has to play. So carried away was he by being called 
Bouncer, that in making a quick exit he bounced into the 
doorpost, and must have caused some momentary consternation 
among the stage staff. 
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Princess Ida has recently been warmly welcomed, but it always 
seems to me to leave something to be desired, when compared with 
the other operas. Interest here is less thoroughly sustained ; the 
humour is less remarkable ; and the matter and action are less 
entertaining. There are, of course, charming items, notably ‘ Oh, 
Dainty Triolet’; but I must confess that the incident I most 
enjoyed occurred when Miss Lewis, as the Lady Blanche, was 
kissed by one of the invading men. She neither screamed nor 
moved, but gazing straight to her front, emitted a loud cry 
of protest, all on one very sustained and musical note, pro- 
ducing an effect which was at once surprising and most amusing. 
One missed Mr. Lytton, for as King Gama he had very little to 
do; and again he had to be a ‘ disagreeable man,’ even more 
definitely than in Pinafore. The dresses were, on the whole, very 
good, particularly those of Miss Lawson in the name part ; but 
I did not like the armour of the sons of Gama (which seemed to 
my inexpert eye likely to fall off, in sections, at any moment), and 
although Mr. Goulding’s costume as Hilarion suited him, Florian 
and Cyril were not helped by theirs. It is not only important, in 
dressing a play, that the costumes should all belong to one period ; 
itis even more important that they should suit the wearers. And 
should it ever be that of these two considerations one must 
perforce be sacrificed, then it should be the former, so long as the 
difference in period is not glaring. Very few people are period 
experts, and, in any case, there is no better way of pleasing one 
than by letting him or her find a small fault in a costume ; but 
the mass of people, who do mot notice whether a costume has been 
ante- or post-dated a few decades, do notice when a costume is not 
suitable. In the case under review the work of the designers is 
simplified by the fact that they are not rigidly tied to any parti- 
cular period, and so it should be easy to give Florian and Cyril 
costumes which would suit them better. 

To many people Jolanthe is the favourite opera, and with some 
reason. This year the production was very good, with one or two 
small exceptions. The peculiar colour of Phyllis’s dress seemed 
to suggest that it must have been selected by daylight ; while 
there was surely an error in allowing Iolanthe to make her first 
entrance in an obviously dry condition, when she is supposed to 
have just emerged from the depths of a pool—unless one is to 
presume that even discredited fairies are able to dry themselves 
instantaneously by just wishing. The dresses of the peers and 
fairies were excellent, however, and the chorus work throughout 
left nothing to be desired. The power and accuracy of the chorus 
is one of the most striking features of these productions, and after 
a course of Gilbert and Sullivan one finds an astonishing slovenli- 
ness in the work of choruses over whose drilling less care 
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and trouble has been taken. The difference is remarkable, and 
proves over and over again that time spent upon training and 
improving a chorus is time very wisely invested. 

There is no lack of brilliant items in Jolanthe. The lovely duet, 
‘None shall part us from each other,’ was exquisitely rendered by 
Mr. Granville and Miss Lawson, who always work well together; 
and the many wonderful numbers in the second act were admir- 
ably handled. Mr. Lytton’s remarkably clear enunciation is, 
perhaps, nowhere better demonstrated than in the ‘ patter ’ song 
descriptive of a nightmare, nor is his agility ever more severely 
tried than in ‘ Nothing venture, nothing win,’ when his various 
and varied exits with Tolloller and Mountararat were always 
rewarded with tumultuous applause. The perfection of Miss 
Lawson’s voice added greatly to the success of the concerted 
numbers in which she took part ; Miss Lewis, as Queen of the 
Fairies, was exactly right ; and Miss Sharp was very appealing 
in the name part. Gilbert’s sarcasm at the expense of the House 
of Lords has not by any means grown out of date, and was always 
enormously appreciated ; but I wonder how many of the younger 
generation in the audience knew who was the now immortal 
Captain Shaw invoked by the Fairy Queen ? 

For violent and stimulating contrasts not one of the operas can 
compare with Patience. First of all, the super-zsthetic maidens 
(of whom I counted more than twenty), and then the incursion of 
the very material Dragoons. First, drowsy and esthetic music; 
then music as scarlet as the tunics of the singers. After that, the 
contrast between the robust common-sense of Patience and the 
perverted intellectuality of the Lady Angela. Bunthorne is 
himself a paradox, feigning an estheticism which he does not 
feel, yet lacking the vigorous masculinity of the soldiers. Finally, 
the ultimate Grosvenor—‘ the threepenny "bus young man ’— 
as compared with the original Grosvenor, the exquisite effeminate. 
The play itself abounds with sudden changes. Towards the end 
of the first act all seems more or less well. The soldiers have 
their fiancées once again ; only Patience is sacrificed to duty and 
to Bunthorne. And then the whole situation is revolutionised by 

the entrance of Grosvenor, and a second act becomes a necessity. 

What a second act itis! It is both a necessity and a luxury. 
What could be more amusing than the Lady Jane and her quite 
irrelevant ‘cello, or her subsequent pursuit and final instantaneous 
abandonment of poor Bunthorne? What more popular than 
‘The Silver Churn’? What more charmingly diverse from this 
than ‘ Love is a Plaintive Song’? Here we have the great charm 
of Mr. Granville, the never-failing versatility of Miss Lewis, the 
fascination of Miss Lawson, and the genius of Mr. Lytton at their 
maximum. 
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Present-day audiences seem to prefer ‘ The Silver Churn’ to 
any other number ever written by Gilbert and Sullivan. On one 
occasion during the past season so sustained was the applause, and 
so many were the encores, that, when the chorus had finally with- 
drawn and the clamour had subsided, Mr. Granville’s next words, 
‘ At last they are gone,’ were so much to the point that they were 
greeted with a tempest of laughter and applause. It is difficult 
to assign a reason for the immense popularity of this song, except 
that its melody is simple without being commonplace, and easily 
memorable. And it was very well sung by a deservedly very 
popular artist. 

I never expect to hear a song better sung than ‘ Love is a 
Plaintive Song,’ as performed by Miss Lawson. Her singing is 
always effortless—or apparently so—and as pure and clear as the 
note of a bird. Never does her voice ‘wobble’; it is always 
under perfect control, and its quality remains unchanged, whether 
the volume is increased or diminished, throughout its whole 
compass. 

I have reserved until last the Yeomen of the Guard, because it 
is unique in several respects. There is, for one thing, an element 
of real tragedy, which is absent from all the others, of tragedy, 
moreover, which is still unrelieved at the fall of the final curtain. 
Another unique feature is the presence of a really human character, 
the only one, perhaps, that Gilbert ever drew. Jack Point is 
credible; and the veracity of the character is, if anything, 
heightened by the tragic conclusion, for it is, unfortunately, only 
upon the stage that one can usually rely upon a conventional 
happy ending. In no sense is the ending of this opera either 
happy or conventional. Nearly every one, indeed, is unhappy. 
Sergeant Meryll is to marry Dame Carruthers, as a result not of 
love but of blackmail ; and Phoebe Meryll is condemned to wed 
the dreadful Wilfred. It is to be presumed that Dame Carruthers 
and Wilfred, at all events, are well satisfied, and the former has 
reason to be, since her mastery of Sergeant Meryll is obviously 
complete. But I hardly think that Wilfred’s lot would prove any 
happier than the policeman’s, for it is plain that Phoebe would 
torment and tease him without respite or pity. Elsie Maynard 
and Colonel Fairfax alone are conventionally provided for. It is 
a peculiar ending for a stage piece, but quite a reasonable one in 
life. How many Merylls are married to Carruthers, and how many 
Wilfreds to Phoebes? Fartoomany. And, moreover, how many 
Elsies are married to Fairfaxes? There was a time, not many 
years ago, when it was quite a commonplace for the titled and 
landed gentry to take brides from the ranks of the players—not 
strolling players, perhaps, but nevertheless players. The example 
of some of these unions does not justify one in assuming, neces- 
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sarily, that Elsie Fairfax would be ‘ happy ever after.’ In fact, 
the end of this opera teems with mésalliances in remarkable pro- 
fusion, and were it not that Jack Point is incontestably dead, one 
might have had an entertaining sequel, sorting out the characters 
more suitably. 

As to the manner in which this opera was performed, the 
outstanding feature was Mr. Lytton’s Jack Point. Here one saw 
that great artist at his best. His performances throughout the 
season were always a joy to the beholder, for never does he 
lose an opportunity, and never is he at fault. But for artistry 
his Jack Point is surely unexcelled. The poor jester must be 
everything by turns: he must be ‘ properly quaint and amusing, 
serious, careless, jocular, solemn. It is a difficult part, and the 
success of the piece depends upon its proper playing. It is 
necessary that Point should grow gradually more and more sad, 
more and more heavy-hearted ; not by fits and starts, not suddenly 
or capriciously, but by slow degrees in just the measure of his 
growing fear of losing Elsie. This Mr. Lytton does admirably, 
conveying in natura] and human manner his increasing concer, 
and the result is a moving performance which would place him in 
the front rank of contemporary players had he not achieved that 
eminence long since. Mr. Lytton has in his time indeed played 
many parts, and to all of them he has brought a distinction and 
an artistry that is too rare in these days; and it is to be hoped 
that his retirement will be long delayed. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Lytton as Jack Point was so much more 
attractive a personality than Colonel Fairfax that one could 
only attribute Elsie’s defection to the lowest pecuniary motives. 
The presumed purse and social standing of Fairfax were the only 
advantages which he possessed over Jack Point. He declared 
his love for Elsie in the words provided for him ; but he wooed her 
in so unimpassioned and unconvincing a manner that one felt 
he realised that, after all, it was only a play, and that, of course, 
every one knew he was bound to get Elsie eventually. In order 
to make Elsie anything but a designing minx it is essential that 
Fairfax should be at least as attractive as Point, and that he 
should manifest at least an equal regard for her. But this was 
not the case this season, and the effect was entirely foreign to the 
intention of the author, who certainly never meant that Elsie’s 
character should be so represented. 

I am afraid that I found fault with Colonel Fairfax in more 
respects than one. Surely Fairfax should be debonair, rather 
than melodramatic? Yet the part was played in quite the 
opposite way, and in the few lines preceding ‘ Is life a boon?’ 
one was reminded vaguely of a Lyceum drama. I should 
like to see this part played by Mr. Goulding, who would certainly 
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give an interpretation far more nearly approximating to what one 
is bound to assume was Gilbert’s intention. Mr. Derek Oldham’s 
Fairfax would very well serve as a convenient and recent model 
of how the part should be played. 

Phoebe Meryll is a part which suits Miss Sharp perfectly. 
Always pleasing in all her characters, she is undoubtedly at her 
best in the more mischievous parts, and Phcebe is one which 
affords her ample scope. Her scenes with Mr. Sheffield as Wilfred 
were most entertaining, for the latter’s invariable excellence was 
most effectively supported. Miss Sharp looks far too young to 
have had a great deal of stage experience, but her acting would 
enhance the reputation of many very experienced and well-known 
artists, and her voice, too, is very appealing. 

Miss Lawson had an exceedingly difficult task as Elsie, for 
she was playing Gilbert’s conception of the part against an 
unsympathetic Fairfax. The result was that one was altogether 
bewildered at her final choice, for she could not help appearing 
even more inconsistent and fickle than women are alleged to be. 
Her voice was, of course, unaffected by this, and her singing 
was, as usual, beyond criticism. Her bridal dress, however, was 
very much open to criticism, for it was twentieth century, and 
suburban at that, and it was in spite of and not because of it that 
she succeeded in looking as charming as ever. Some singers lose 
their good looks when they sing, but Miss Lawson is not one 
of these ; and while on the subject of looks and singing, one 
must not fail to render homage to Miss Lewis for the unique 
manner in which she can convey almost any emotion, while 
singing, by altering slightly her facial expression. She can be 
sorrowful, masterful, and sometimes positively venomous, and 
her voice faithfully follows the lead of her features. One is never 
dull while she is on the stage, for she always is worth watching, 
even when not actually speaking or singing, and in their scenes 
together she and Mr. Lytton afford an entertainment which can 
hardly be surpassed. 

This article would be incomplete without some reference to 
Mr. Toye’s orchestra and to the audiences. The orchestra is 
inspiringly magnificent, alike in quantity and quality, and it is 
fortunate in having such exquisitely orchestrated works to per- 
form. Sullivan was not only a master of melody: he was also a 
master of the science—for it is a science—of orchestration, and 
it is rarely indeed that one encounters such perfect orchestral 
balance and such entire sympathy between the instruments and 
the action proceeding upon the stage. The orchestration succeeds 
in being, in a sense, onomatopeeic, without becoming ridiculous. 
The only complaint I have about the music as given this season 
is that at times items were taken too fast ; but whether this is 
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the fault of orchestra or artists I do not know, and am far too 
timorous to suggest. 

The audiences, like the operas, are unique. For one thing, 
they are almost exclusively British, and, for another, they are 
drawn from every class, and all are pleased in the same degree, 
Their reverence for the operas is so great that any who venture to 
continue conversation after the overture has commenced are very 
speedily reprimanded by loud, angry hisses from all parts of the 
theatre. One of our leading humorous writers told me that a 
Gilbert and Sullivan ‘house’ resembled a congregation rather 
than an audience; and it certainly resents any interference, or 
lack of due reverence, as fiercely as any sect of religious devotees, 

It is pleasing to see those who knew and loved these operas 
when they were first produced come again and bring their 
children and their children’s children. The tradition is now 
surely established, and it is well that it should be. In these days 
of clamour, when, in the pursuit of sensation and of novelty, we 
are often apt to forget the restraints and overstep the bounds 
of discretion, and sometimes of decency as well, this appreciation 
of entertainment which, though innocuous, is never tedious, is a 
welcome sign. It is, unfortunately, very often true that the more 
worthy and less harmful things are not attractive ; that respect- 
ability wears a cloak of hypocrisy, and masks a dullness which is 
stifling to the progressive mind. These operas, however, com- 
bine an entire absence of anything even remotely objectionable 
with a variety and charm which greatly exceeds that of almost 
all recent works. Many of the allusions are already ‘out 
of date,’ more will become so. Yet the operas will go on until 
the ‘out of date’ of the present becomes the historical of the 
future. 

REYNELL J. R. G. WREFORD. 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM: ITS MATERIAL 
NEEDS 


TE growth of the British Museum, as expressed in the extension 
of its buildings, has been a series of spasms, provoked by extreme 
congestion, recurring almost immediately after each temporary 
alleviation. In each case the expansion has only been taken in 
hand when the congestion was already acute, and by the time 
it was completed the needs of the Museum had usually over- 
taken the new provision afforded by it, and a fresh period 
of congestion began at once to set in. The latest extension 
was the new wing at Bloomsbury, undertaken in 1900, and 
only completed in 1914. A new stage of congestion is 
approaching both at Bloomsbury and in the Natural History 
Departments at South Kensington, and in some branches is 
already reached. It is therefore not inopportune to undertake 
a survey of the present position and prospective needs of the 
whole institution. 

The expansion of the Museum has been a matter of about a 
century. For the first fifty years after its foundation in 1753 the 
accommodation provided by Montagu House was sufficient for 
its needs, and little more than 10,000/. was spent on additions to 
the collections. But the successive acquisition of the Hamilton 
collection of Greek vases and Roman antiquities, the spoils of 
war (including the Rosetta Stone) obtained when the French 
Army in Egypt surrendered in 1801, and the Townley Marbles 
(purchased in 1805) which form the greater part of the Greco- 
Roman statuary now in the Museum, led to the first period of 
extreme congestion. To accommodate the ‘memorable trophies 
of national policy’ secured in Egypt (the Rosetta Stone still 
bears its ancient inscription, ‘Captured by the British Army’), 
a new building was erected in the gardens of Montagu House ; 
but before this was completed the Townley Marbles arrived 
and demanded more space, and in 1816 a crisis was produced by 
the acquisition of the Elgin Marbles. Even this was only met by 
the erection of a ‘temporary building,’ but, like other temporary 
expedients, this had to serve for a long time, and it was not until 
1831, when its condition had become a scandal, that Parliament 
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made provision for a permanent gallery, which was completed 
within the next three years. 

Before this, however, congestion had much more than over. 
taken provision through the acquisition in 1823, by arrangement 
with His Majesty King George IV., of the library formed by his 
predecessor during his long reign, which had been almost coeval 
with the Museum itself. This splendid accession led the Govern- 
ment of the day, in spite of the prevailing economic difficulties, 
to take a large view of the future of the Museum, and Sir Robert 
Smirke was authorised to design the gallery intended for the 
reception of the King’s Library as part of a scheme for the com- 
plete rebuilding of the Museum. This scheme involved the 
replacement of Montagu House and its gardens by a great quad- 
rangle, with wings for the accommodation of the resident officials, 
very much as (apart from the new King Edward VII. Galleries) 
it stands to-day. 

The foundations of the King’s Library were laid in the autumn 
of 1823, and it was ready for the reception of the books in 1828; 
but the larger scheme was in progress over a period of nearly 
thirty years, and it was not until 1852 that the process was com- 
pleted by the opening of the new gates in the railings which 
enclose the Museum front quadrangle on the side of Great Russell 
Street. In connection with this frontage it may be recorded 
that a proposal to erect a high wall, in order to give greater 
privacy to the official residences in the two wings, gave rise to a 
lively outburst of indignation in the Press at this pampering of 
the ‘parvenu would-be aristocrats’ who would inhabit the 
buildings in question. Many people still living will remember 
that on the street side of the low wall and railings which now 
form the Museum front on Great Russell Street there originally 
ran a low rail surmounted by the small but admirable lions 
designed by Alfred Stevens. These were removed, in order to 
widen the space available for pedestrians, in 1894, when some of 
the lions were placed inside the Museum, while others guard the 
sculptor’s monument to the Duke of Wellington in St. Paul’s. 

By 1852, then, the Museum had gained the immense extension 
represented by the substitution of the main quadrangle, with the 
Elgin Room and certain smaller additions, for old Montagu House. 
But meanwhile the growth of the collections had not failed to 
keep pace with the growth of the buildings. The Assyrian dis- 
coveries of Layard and the Lycian sculptures brought home by 
Fellows made large demands for additional space. Those were 
the happy days when Turkish Governments gave free leave for 
the excavation and removal of antiquities from the lands under 
their sway ; and the trophies of Layard and Fellows were soon 
followed by those of Rawlinson from Assyria and of Newton 
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from Asia Minor. So little had even Smirke’s spacious designs 
sufficed to meet the growth of the collections that the sculptures 
from Halicarnassus, which to-day would make the fortune of a 
new museum, were for ten years housed in the basement and 
under the portico in front of the Museum. 

At the same time the Library had been attaining the position 
which it now holds as probably the greatest collection of books 
(printed and manuscript) in the world. The strict enforcement of 
the Copyright Act, which began with Panizzi’s appointment to 
the Keepership of Printed Books in 1837, brought in a constant 
and increasing stream of new English books, while Italian and 
other foreign literature was naturally not neglected by him. It 
was by him that the policy was initiated, which has been realised 
by his successors, that the British Museum should have the fullest 
and finest collection of the literature of any country next to that 
of the national library of that country. A splendid and most 
valuable accession also came through the bequest in 1847 of the 
unequalled library of the Right Hon. Thomas Grenville, himself a 
warm supporter and friend of Panizzi. 

In response to this growth of the Library, the number of 
readers resorting to it rapidly increased ; and the two rooms in 
the north wing of the quadrangle allotted as reading rooms in 
1838, which were then described as ‘almost too spacious for 
quiet study and literary repose,’ had by 1851 become so obviously 
inadequate that application was in that year made to the Treasury 
for a further extension. This ultimately led to the erection in the 
centre of the quadrangle of the great Reading Room on a design 
suggested by Panizzi, which was completed in 1857. A final 
effort to provide decent accommodation for the Departments of 
Antiquities by an extension of the Elgin Room took shape in 
1868, and thereafter the Treasury had rest for five years. 

It may be taken, then, that in 1868 the provision of space had, 
for the first time since 1801, got in advance of the demands for 
accommodation. This happy state of things, however, did not 
last long. It was already evident that the natural growth of the 
collections would before long necessitate further extensions, and 
in particular that better provision must be made for the Natural 
History Departments. Already during the ‘fifties proposals 
had been made for the acquisition of additional land adjoining 
the Museum, and since these were not accepted by the Treasury, 
the alternative suggestion was put forward that the natural 
history collections should be removed to a new building in South 
Kensington. This suggestion was approved by the Trustees in 
1860, and by the Government of the day in 1861; but the idea 
was not at first welcomed by the representatives of science, and 
a Bill authorising the removal (and also that of the ethnographical 
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collections) was rejected by Parliament in 1862. The scheme 
was, however, revived, and in 1873 the building of the new 
Museum in Cromwell Road was begun, though it was not until 
1878 that the Bill authorising the removal of the natural history 
collections was passed. This was carried into effect during the 
years 1880-85, to the immense benefit of those collections and 
the relief of the strain at Bloomsbury. 
va So far all extensions of the Museum buildings had been effected 
by public funds provided by Parliament, but now a new source 
of assistance came into play. The collections in the British 
Museum have always owed very much to private generosity, 
more perhaps in total value than to the purchase grants provided 
by the nation; and in 1879 this generosity was extended to its 
buildings by the receipt under the will of Mr. William White of a 
sum of about 72,0001. for the increase of accommodation, With 
this money the Museum obtained the present Mausoleum Room, 
and a new wing, known as the White Wing, on the south-easter 
corner of Smirke’s building, in which space was found for the 
Department of Prints and Drawings (now growing into great 
importance) and the Department of Manuscripts. 

This relief sufficed for nearly fifteen years, the longest cessation 
of building operations since 1804 ; but in 1894, on the inspiration 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir William Harcourt (himself 
a Trustee), the Government, as in 1823, took a long view of the 

_ needs of the National Museum, and (with the liberal co-operation 
of the Duke of Bedford, the owner of the property in question) 
acquired for 200,000/. the land and houses adjoining the Museum 
on the north, east, and west. For the utilisation, however, of the 
site thus obtained, the Museum was once more indebted to the 
stimulus of private generosity. In 1899 the excellent precedent 
set by Mr. White was followed by Mr. Vincent Stuckey Lean, who 
bequeathed a sum of 50,000/. for the improvement and extension 
of the Library and Reading Room. The Government responded 
to this invitation, and in 1903 provided 150,000/. to be utilised 
in conjunction with Mr. Lean’s bequest for the general improve- 
ment of the accommodation at Bloomsbury; and with this sum 
the new wing on the north side of the Museum, now known 
as King Edward VII.’s Galleries, together with the North 
Library, which links it to the main quadrangle, was erected 
from the designs of Sir John Burnet, and was opened by King 
George V. and Queen Mary in May 1914, less than three months 
before the outbreak of the Great War. 

One further addition to the resources of the Museum must be 
mentioned. In 1902, after the wise rejection by Parliament of a 
proposal to allow the Trustees to ‘ weed out’ the collections, a 

building was erected at Hendon to receive provincial newspapers 
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and other printed matter rarely required for public use. This 
building has now for some years been quite full; but the site 
contains ample space for an extension, which is much needed, 

The foregoing survey makes plain the present position of the 
Museum in regard to the possibilities of future extension. Alike 
at Bloomsbury, at Hendon, and at South Kensington, the Trustees 

land available for buildings to a considerable extent. 
For how long this space may be expected to suffice depends on 
the policy to be adopted by the Museum in the future, which it is 
the object of this article to consider. 

Two suggestions are sometimes made with a view to minimis- 
ing the need for future extensions of the Museum : first, that the 
Museum is already large enough, and that no great increase of 
the collections is either to be expected or desired ; and secondly, 
that the Museum contains large quantities of objects which are 
not needed, and which could be profitably distributed to other 
institutions. Both statements are, in my opinion, unfounded, and 
indeed dangerous. 

With regard to the growth of the collections, such a suggestion 
as has been mentioned would not be endorsed by any scholar or 
student interested in any of the branches of knowledge represented 
by the Museum. The mere operation of the Copyright Act and 
the purchases of foreign books, which are essential if the Museum 
is to maintain its position as a great depository of knowledge and 
magazine of thought, bring in a constant stream of books for 
which provision must be made, the extent of which may be 
represented by about one mile of additional shelving in every 
year. Masses of documents, the materials of future history, such 
as the unofficial correspondence of public men, are still in private 
hands, for which the Manuscript Department is the proper 
eventual home. For the eighteenth and earlier centuries these 
are already to a large extent in the Museum ; but the much more 
voluminous papers of the nineteenth century are only now 
beginning to flowin. The Liverpool, Peel, Layard, and Campbell- 
Bannerman Papers are recent examples. The Departments of 
Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts and of Prints and Draw- 
ings make lesser demands on space for accommodation, but are still 
constantly and rightly growing. The ethnographical collections, 
already grossly congested, admit of almost indefinite expansion 
for their proper appreciation and study; and the progressive 
extinction of native races and the corruption of primitive customs 
through contact with more advanced civilisations make it impera- 
tive to secure the material before it is irretrievably lost. It 
would be madness to say that future accessions are neither to 
be expected nor desired.in the Departments of Antiquities. From 
Babylonia, from Egypt, from Palestine, from the Hittite Empire, 
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from Asia Minor, masses of new materials for the history of 
mankind are still to be obtained, which, unless checked by 
unenlightened policy on the part of the rulers of those lands, will 
enrich alike the national museums of the countries of origin and 
also will supply the collections of the civilised world in general, 
to the advancement of knowledge and to the benefit of the coun- 
tries in which the researches are made. Troy, Mycenz, Crete, 
are examples of the new vistas that may be opened up by scientific 
investigation ; and there are other sources yet untapped or un- 
developed. No one would wish the British Museum to fall behind 
in respect of these departments of knowledge, or to cease to be 
what it has been made by the zeal and generosity of past genera- 
tions, the most general and best equipped depository of the 
materials for the history of mankind in the world. 

Not less, and in some respects even greater, are the needs and 
prospects of expansion in the sphere of natural history. Apart 
from the abstract needs of scientific research, the full bearing of 
which can only be appreciated after long years of study and 
the accumulation of materials, it has of late been increasingly 
made evident that the welfare of mankind is in many ways 
dependent on a fuller acquaintance with the world of Nature, of 
which man is only a part. Entomology, in particular, is now 
recognised as being a study essential for the science of health and 
disease, and for the economic utilisation of many of the resources 
of Nature. A whole department of economic entomology has 
grown up within the last few years, and still needs immeasurable 
increase alike in materials and in students. Government depart- 
ments are more and more acquiring the habit of referring to the 
Natural History Museum for information and advice in which 
the welfare and development of the Empire are involved. In 
order to meet all these demands, a constant accumulation of 
materials is essential, and likewise a great increase of the trained 
and specialist staff, with adequate time for their work, in order to 
deal with these materials and place them at the service of the 
public. 

The other suggestion is more plausible at first sight, but is in 
fact no less unfounded and impracticable. It is no doubt true 
that the Museum contains many more objects than it is either 
possible or desirable to exhibit ; but exhibition is only one of the 
purposes of the Museum, and not the most important. The 
Museum is a great magazine of research, a power-house for the 
advancement of knowledge; and for the purposes of study far 
greater accumulations of material are needed than for exhibition 
to the general public. A student, say, of Greek vases, or the prints 
of a certain artist or period, or the customs of primitive peoples, 
or the developments of pottery, or the civilisations of ancient 
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peoples, or the structure of plants or animals, needs to examine a 
t mass of material, second-rate as well as first-rate. It is here 
that the collections of a great museum differ from those of a private 
owner. The private owner, if he acquires a specimen of the first 
quality in a particular class, is often content to part with a less 
good specimen ; the student often needs both, and expects to 
find them in a museum, To dissipate the material over the whole 
country is to hamper research and diminish the value of its results. 

Nor is there any reason to fear that Museum officials will, out 
of mere lust of acquisition, accumulate objects which are not 
really needed. The grants for purchases are not so lavish that a 
Keeper is tempted to squander them on things that do not fill a 
real gap in the collections ; and all the economy of the Trustees 
is needed to enable them to keep in hand a reserve which will give 
them a chance of acquiring first-rate specimens when they come 
into the market. So long as the Museum is administered on these 
principles, there will be little surplus which could rightly be 
allowed to leave its walls, even temporarily. Actual duplicates 
may, in many instances, be profitably disposed of by sale, gift, 
or loan ; but as a general rule a student expects, and has a right 
to expect, to find in the Museum all the objects belonging to the 
Museum. The Act which recently passed through Parliament 
places on a legal footing the practice, previously in operation on a 
basis of doubtful legality, of the loan of duplicates, which has been 
welcomed by many provincial galleries, and it makes it possible 
to include with them objects very little likely to be needed by 
students ; but it expresses no desire on the part of the Trustees 
to embark on a new policy of extensive lending, and it is not at 
all to be expected that it will lead to any material alteration in 
the practice of previous years. 

From neither of these suggestions, then, is any noteworthy 
alleviation of the congestion of the Museum to be obtained. The 
strength of the British Museum lies not less in the quantity than 
in the quality of its collections, and these collections must con- 
tinue to grow, if the Museum is to maintain the high position 
which, by general assent, it has attained. What, then, is the 
policy to be pursued which will most economise space while 
providing most efficiently for the needs alike of the general public 
and of specialist students ? 

The answer, which embodies the policy approved by the 
Trustees, is no new one. The principles on which it rests were 
stated more than a generation ago in a well-known essay by Sir 
William Flower, then Director of the Natural History Depart- 
ments. They have always been in practice in the Departments 
of Printed Books, of Manuscripts, of Prints and Drawings, and 
in the Natural History Departments, They are well known to 
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all who are interested in Museum administration, but few 
museums have been so built as to allow them to be put into full 
operation. 

Briefly, the solution is that the Museum should exhibit less 
and store more. But this summary statement needs amplification, 
The objects exhibited may be fewer, but they must be so exhibited 
as to be more instructive and attractive to the occasional visitor; 
and the objects stored must be more, but they must be so stored 
as to be readily accessible to the student. For the general public 
the exhibition galleries of the Museum are already large enough, 
and most (though not all) of the departments have sufficient space 
for a first-rate representation of the subjects with which they deal. 
The danger is rather lest the imperfectly informed visitor should 
be wearied by the quantities of objects presented to his eyes, 
having neither the time nor the knowledge which would enable 
him to select what most deserves his attention. This is eminently 
a case in which the half is more than the whole. 

The term ‘ the general public ’ is not used in any disparaging 
sense, but merely in distinction from the specialist or advanced 
student. Of the two great functions of the Museum it is difficult 
to say which is the more important. Certainly it has a duty to 
the general public which is of the highest educational value, and 
it is satisfactory to know that the service which it thus offers to 
the nation is being more and more widely recognised. The 
exhibition galleries cater alike for the intellectual refreshment and 
pleasure of those who already have the taste and knowledge to 
appreciate them, and for the cultivation of knowledge and the 
sense of beauty in those who as yet have them not. For this 
purpose carefully selected exhibitions are needed, in which objects 
of real artistic value or historical or scientific interest are pre- 
sented to the eyes of the visitor without overwhelming him with 
a mass of objects of secondary or less comprehensible merit. 
And therewith should be given all possible guidance in the 
way of labels, guide-books, and lectures. All this the Trustees 
have done, and are doing, within the limits set by the existing 
buildings. 

But for the student, except in the departments already named, 
the provision of accommodation is much less adequate. The 
Museum was not designed with an eye to the provision of study 
collections in the Departments of Antiquities. Its main need now, 
in the matter of buildings, is more storage space and more students’ 
rooms. At Bloomsbury the Departments of Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities, of Greek and Roman Antiquities, of British 
Antiquities, of Prehistoric and Medieval Antiquities, of Ceramics, 
of Ethnography, would all gain if they could show fewer objects 
in their exhibition galleries, and have much more space for the 
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storage of the bulk of their collections, so arranged as to be readily 
accessible to students. 

Only in one department at Bloomsbury is any considerable 
addition of exhibition space required. The ethnographical col- 
lections are now grossly overcrowded. Very much is stored away 
in basements, and what is shown is so crowded that the superficial 
visitor gets no idea of the several localities or civilisations which 
are there represented. There is enough material to furnish a 
whole Ethnographical Museum, if either the State or a private 
benefactor would provide the funds for its erection, equipment 
and endowment. Failing that, the exhibition space should be at 
least doubled, in order that the collections from each country or 
group of countries could be set out separately, each with its own 
proper equipment of photographs or pictures, to enable the 
visitor to acquire the necessary atmosphere for the appreciation 
of the exhibits and the comprehension of the type of civilisation 
represented. Even then an ample provision of storage space 
would still be required to meet the needs of students. 

There is ample space at Bloomsbury for the programme I have 
indicated. Only money is needed. If a millionaire would provide 
the funds, two great wings could be erected on land already held 
by the Trustees and now occupied by houses in Bedford Square, 
Bloomsbury Street, and Montague Street. On the first floor in 
the Montague Street wing a second Ethnographical Gallery could 
be placed, parallel with the present gallery, and connected with 
it by cross galleries at intervals. Elsewhere on the site one of the 
prime needs of the Museum could be met by the provision of a 
lecture theatre. It might even be possible to provide members 
of the public with what they have often asked for: a decent and 
adequate refreshment room. But otherwise practically the whole 
of the space could be devoted to storage—storage to which students 
would have access with proper provision for their comfort and 
supervision. And by the term ‘students’ is meant not only a 
small body of specialists, but all who, for whatever reason, 
required a more extensive view of the materials bearing on a 
particular subject than could be provided in the exhibition 
galleries. The provision would be analogous to that which 
already exists in the Print Room. 

At South Kensington a considerable building extension is 
much overdue. Except a portion of a store for specimens pre- 
served in spirit, practically nothing has been added to the original 
building, completed forty-five years ago, while the collections, as 
indicated above, have increased enormously. Additional wings 
(for which rough plans were in existence before the war) are 
needed both on the east and on the west. About fourteen years 
ago a somewhat acute controversy as to the rights to the hinterland 
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to the north of the Museum led to an amicable concordat with the 
Science Museum, in which was foreshadowed the erection of such 
wings with collections so disposed as to combine harmoniously 
with those of the Science Museum and a transplanted Geological 
Museum and Survey. There is reason to hope that part at least 
of this scheme may be taken in hand in the near future. 

One cannot expect a heavily taxed nation to embark all at 
once on large extensions at Bloomsbury, at South Kensington, and 
at Hendon. In my opinion (though my prejudices might be ex- 
pected to point in the other direction) the immediate need of the 
Natural History Museum is the most urgent, and has the strongest 
possible claim on public funds. But an extension at Hendon would 
involve only straightforward and relatively cheap building, and 
would provide profitable occupation for the unemployed. Mean- 
while at Bloomsbury, great as is the need, it may be possible to 
make shift for a time with such temporary relief as can be afforded 
by an extension skywards of the book-stacks surrounding the out- 
side of the Reading Room and the utilisation for storage of the 
residences hitherto occupied by some of the heads of departments. 
These are, however, only palliatives, and the imminent necessity of 
the larger scheme must be faced. Will not some private benefactor, 
anxious to devote his wealth to the better intellectual equipment 
of the country, follow the example of Mr. White and Mr. Lean, 
and so stimulate Parliament and the Government to responsive 
liberality ? The Treasury has from time to time shown itself 
not unwilling to contribute half a crown in the expectation of 
five shillings’ worth of value received ; and Governments in the 
past have not always been unappreciative of the credit acquired 
by the nation in the eyes of the world from the status of the 
British Museum. 

In this article I have spoken only of the material needs of the 
Museum as expressed in its buildings. Of the human side, as 
embodied in its Trustees and its staff, it would be more difficult, 
and perhaps improper, for me to speak, but I am confident that, if 
public and private liberality will provide the necessary means, 
the administration of the Museum in all its branches will not be 
found unworthy of the trust reposed in them. 


FREDERIC G. KENYON. 





AMERICAN PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 


Durinc the campaign for the adoption of the American Constitu- 
tion it was brought out that the Convention was perplexed with 
no principle so much as with the mode of choosing the President 
of the United States. This section, wrote Alexander Hamilton, 
‘is almost the only part of the system of any consequence which 
has escaped without some censure, or which has received the 
slightest mark of approbation from its opponents.’ Nevertheless, 
when Burns sang that 

The best laid schemes of mice and men 

Gang aft a-gley, 

he accurately described the fate meted out to these articles so 
patiently elaborated and so universally acclaimed. After a 
century of practice under the Constitution it may be said that no 
other provisions of the Constitution have so completely failed to 
fulfil the intentions of the Fathers. Unrepealed, except in so far 
as slightly amended in 1804, they have been brushed aside in 
effect, and tradition has created an unwritten Constitution which 
now regulates how the President shall be selected. 

It was not the intendment of the Constitution that the Presi- 
dent should be chosen by the direct vote of the people. The 
Fathers had confidence in the judgment of the masses, but they 
also believed in safety valves and shock absorbers. It was, 
therefore, enacted that the immediate election should be made 
by a small body of men most capable of analysing the qualities 
adapted to the Presidency. It was provided that this select body 
should act in ‘circumstances favourable to deliberation and 
to a judicious combination of all the reasons and inducements 
which were proper to govern their choice.’ It was not sought to 
create a deliberative assembly which should foregather and discuss 
the merits of the candidates. On the contrary, it was ordained 
that the electors, chosen in each State, should assemble in the 
State in which they were chosen. 

These principles thus established, the next thing to claim the 
attention of the framers of the Constitution was the method of 
choosing the electors. Here, again, the desire to assure that 
‘detached and divided situation,’ so dear to the heart of the 
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Convention was emphasised by the fact that the text ordains that 
‘each State shall appoint, in such manner as the Legislature 
thereof may direct, a number of electors equal to the whole number 
of Senators and Representatives to which the State may be 
entitled in Congress.’ There were thirteen original States. There 
are now forty-eight. This latitude accorded to the different 
Commonwealths was thought to be a guarantee against uniformity, 

Notwithstanding this tendency, it was provided that ‘the 
Congress may determine the time of choosing the electors and the 
day on which they shall give their vote ; which day shall be the 
same throughout the United States.’ The Tuesday next after the 
first Monday in November of every fourth year after 1844 has been 
fixed by an Act of 1845 as the date on which presidential electors 
are now chosen. 

The Constitution, as originally adopted, required that each 
elector vote for two persons without specifying whom he chose for 
President and who was his choice for Vice-President. It was soon 
discovered that this would not do, and that the electors should be 
required specifically to designate their selection for each post. 

The procedure as it now stands is as follows : 

The electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by ballot 
for President and Vice-President, one of whom, at least, shall not be an 
inhabitant of the same State with themselves ; they shall name in their 
ballots the persons voted for as President, and, in distinct ballots, the 
persons voted for as Vice-President, and they shall make distinct lists of 
all persons voted for as President and of all persons voted for as Vice- 
President, and of the number of votes for each; which lists they shall 
sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the Government of the 
United States, directed to the President of the Senate. The President of 
the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted ;. the 
person having the greatest number of votes for President shall be the 
President, if such number be a majority of the whole number of electors 
appointed ; and if no person have such a majority, then from the persons 
having the highest numbers, not exceeding three, on the list of those 
voted for as President, the House of Representatives shall choose imme- 
diately, by ballot, the President. But in choosing the President the vote 
shall be taken by States, the representation from each State having one 
vote (omissis). A majority of all the States shall be necessary to a choice, 
And if the House of Representatives shall not choose a President, whenever 
the right of choice shall devolve upon them, before the fourth day of March 
next following, then the Vice-President shall act as President. 


The rule for the choice of the Vice-President follows the same 
principle, except that the Senate is charged with this trust, and 
there the vote is not taken by States. 

The first election was held on the first Wednesday of January 
1789, and the electors so chosen met in their respective States on 
the first Wednesday in February. There was no formal nomina- 
tion, and no agreement among the electors that Washington 
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would be chosen President. It was simply regarded as the obvious 
and proper course to make him the first Chief Executive. He 
received all of the sixty-nine votes cast. Public opinion concen- 
trated upon the New Englander for Vice-President, and John Adams 
stood out so prominently in that section that he was elected. 

The second election passed off more or less in the same way. 
All the electors expressed a preference for Washington, and 
Adams received seventy-seven out of the 132 votes cast. While 
there was considerable opposition to him, it does not appear 
that there was any caucus or meeting, public or private, to attempt 
to bring about his defeat. 

While the elaborate political machinery of to-day was not 

known in America in 1796, the third election did not take place 
without an attempt being made to interfere with the placid 
calm of the electors. Printer’s ink was liberally used. The 
French Minister, Monsieur Adet, forced himself into the discussion. 
He accused the outgoing administration with having violated its 
treaties with France. He also announced that he was directed 
by his Government to suspend his diplomatic duties. The inter- 
ruption of relations, however, he hastened to add, was not to be 
interpreted ‘ as a rupture between France and the United States, 
but as a mark of just discontent, which was to last until the 
Government of the United States returned to sentiments and to 
measures more conformable to the interests of the alliance, and 
to the sworn friendship between the two nations.’ 
_. The first organised movement to give concrete expression to 
the will of the people took place February 25, 1804. It assumed 
the form of a caucus of the Republican} members of Congress. 
A call was issued to all Senators and Representatives who were 
affiliated with that party. They met and unanimously nominated 
Thomas Jefferson for re-election. George Clinton was chosen for 
Vice-President ‘by a very large majority.’ The meeting was 
really called in order to select a Vice-President. Sentiment was 
unmistakably in favour of a second term for Jefferson and against 
a similar honour for Aaron Burr. Opinion, however, differed as 
to the nominee for the Vice-Presidency. 

The other parties saw the salutary effect of this spirit of party 
discipline and followed the example thus given. In time, however, 
the caucus system fell into disrepute and disappeared after the 
campaign of 1824. 

There was a short interregnum, and then the National Conven- 
tion, which substantially was as it is to-day, entered the lists for 
the election of 1832. The system was inaugurated by the Anti- 
Masons, who, in September 1830, held a Convention at Philadelphia 


1 The Republican party of to-day did not come into existence until 1856. 
The Republicans of 1804 are the Democrats of 1924. 
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which was attended by delegates from ten States. It voted to 
hold a second National Convention at Baltimore for the purpose 
of making nominations for the offices of President and Vice- 
President. The call for the meeting set forth that each State was - 
entitled to as many votes as it had Representatives in both Houses 
of Congress, and that the delegates were to be chosen ‘ by the 
people opposed to secret societies.’ The Convention issued a long 
and diffuse address to the people. The other parties felt a similar 
need to convene a National Convention of their partisans. The 
National Republicans * adopted resolutions containing declara- 
tions of principles which constitute the prototype of the ‘ plat- 
form ’ of the present-day American political parties. 

The ‘ platform ’ of a party embodies its articles of faith. It 
is its creed. The National Convention is a conclave of the party 
which sets forth the doctrines to which the faithful must subscribe 
and the heresies against which they must combat. There are 
certain principles which are adamant and constitute the tradi- 
tions of the party. There are others which are only defined 
from time to time and which grow out of the development of new 
issues. Membership in a party not only entails acceptance of its 
traditional tenets, but also implies approval of its policy in regard 
to the problems of the hour. No one may properly style himself 
a member of a party unless he subscribes to both of these tests 
of lealty. Merely to ‘vote a party ticket’ is not evidence of 
orthodoxy. 

These political gatherings may have been deliberative assem- 
blies when they were first called into being. To-day, however, 
there is a growing tendency to have the spectators, the gallery it is 
called, play an important part in choosing the standard bearers 
of the party. The voting strength of the Convention numbers 
just over a thousand. Slightly modifying the precedent set by 
the Anti-Masons in 1831, each State is now entitled to twice as 
many votes as it has Representatives in both Houses of Congress. 
This means, for example, that New York and Pennsylvania, which 
have each two Senators and forty-three and thirty-six Congressmen 
respectively, are entitled to ninety votes in the one case and to 
seventy-six in the other. Nevada and Delaware have each but 
two Senators and one Congressman.? They have each accordingly 
but six votes. . 

It has already been explained that the President is selected by 
the electoral vote of the several States. Although all the States: 
now choose their electors by popular vote, it has happened quite 

* The National Republicans subsequently became the Whig Party. They are 
not the Republicans of to-day. 

* The Senators represent the sovereignty of the several States, and, therefore, 
New York, with a population of 10,385,227, and Nevada, with 77,407, have each 


but two Senators. Representation in the Lower House, however, is based upon 
population. 
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often that the successful candidate has failed to receive a majority 
at the ballot box. The elections of Abraham Lincoln in 1860, and 
of Woodrow Wilson in 1912, are cases in point ; 4,682,069 votes 
were cast in 1860, of which Lincoln received but 1,866,452; 180 
electoral votes, however, were given to him out of 303. The 
results obtained in 1884 were equally significative from another 
point of view. Grover Cleveland, the Democratic candidate, was 
successful because he received the thirty-six electoral votes of 
New York. He carried that State by a plurality, not a majority, 
of 1149 in a total vote of nearly 1,200,000. 

It would, nevertheless, be unwise to attach undue importance 
to these differences between the popular and the electoral vote. 
The Constitution left all matters affecting suffrage within the 
exclusive control of the States. The first departure from this 
principle was introduced shortly after the Civil War, when a 
constitutional amendment was adopted making it illegal to deprive 
a man of the right to vote ‘ on account of race, colour or previous 
condition of servitude.’ Later a further amendment conferred 
the ballot upon women. With these restrictions, each State still 
enjoys the right of regulating the exercise of the franchise. As 
the forty-eight laws vary quite substantially, it would require the 
most complicated analysis and special knowledge of collateral 
facts to grasp the true inwardness of the popular vote. An 
example will illustrate the meaning which it is sought to convey. 
Pennsylvania is a safely Republican State ; Texas is unalterably 
Democratic. Unless there are local contests the vote in these 
States is apt to be very light, because the result is discounted. 
Should, therefore, there be, say, three or four Republican States 
of some size where there are burning State issues, and, on the 
other hand, complete calm in the Democratic strongholds, the 
result could easily be a loss of several hundreds of thousands of 
votes to the Democrats.‘ 

The constitutional provision has already been quoted which 
sets forth that if no candidate receives a majority of the electoral 
vote the President shall be chosen by the House of Representa- 
tives, where the ‘ votes shall be taken by States, the representations 
from each State having one vote.’ This has happened but twice. 
Once in 1800, and again in 1824. 

In 1800 the Organic Law provided that the electors shall vote 
for two persons, without differentiating between their choice for 
President and Vice-President. When the votes were counted it 
was found that Jefferson and Burr had each seventy-three out of 
138. Neither having a majority, the House was called upon to 


* This contingency is, in no sense, a remote one. The Democratic strongholds, 
are the Southern States, In order to eliminate the negro vote, Democratic white. 
primaries are held some little time before the General Election. There the real 
contests occur. The election thus becomes a mere formality. 
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decide. It was clear to every one that the electors really intended 
that Jefferson should be President and Burr Vice-President. The 
party in opposition, the Federalists, however, cordially disliked 
Jefferson, and accordingly voted for Burr. During the first 
thirty-five ballots the result was: Jefferson eight, Burr six, 
divided two, and, therefore, a stalemate. Finally, Alexander 
Hamilton came to the rescue. Jefferson and he were implacable 
political enemies, but Hamilton believed in the sincerity of the 
author of the Declaration of Independence, and profoundly 
distrusted Burr. Hamilton placed his country before his party 
and his own feelings, and thus begot an enmity for which he 
eventually sacrificed his life in a duel with Burr. 

In 1824 party lines were not drawn. The Democrats, or the 
Republicans as they were then called, had the field all to them- 
selves. The presidential electoral vote was divided among four 
candidates, although John C. Calhoun was chosen Vice-President. 
The House elected John Quincy Adams, excluding Andrew 
Jackson, who polled considerably more votes than the successful 
candidate. 

The election of 1876 was for other reasons an outstanding 
event. The total electoral vote was 369. On the morrow of the 
election the Democrats claimed 203 for their candidate, Tilden, 
and the Republicans 185 for their nominee, Hayes. In other 
words, both parties claimed the votes of Oregon, South Carolina, 
Florida, and Louisiana. 

This was the situation at the beginning of a most serious dispute which 
[says Senator Fess in his History of Party Organisation] 5 was a severe test 
of Republican institutions. The four months intervening between the 
election and the inauguration of Hayes were fraught with the gravest 
dangers. Double returns were made and sent in from all four States in 
dispute. In all these States the disputes took on the bitterest partisan 
character. 

A complicated legal question overshadowed the factional 
controversy, but finally a compromise was reached in an agree- 
ment to submit the issue to a Joint Electoral Commission, to be 
composed of fifteen members, five from the Senate, five from the 
House, and five from the Supreme Court of the United States. 
This body, by a partisan vote of eight to seven, gave all the 
contested votes to the Republican candidate. The Democrats 
acquiesced, and the capacity of English-speaking people for self- 
government was again demonstrated. 

This year there are, at least, five candidates for the Presidency. 
Of these but three, Coolidge, Davis and La Follette, have any 
reasonable chance of securing electoral votes. It is generally 
conceded that Coolidge, the Republican nominee, and Davis, the 
Democratic, will lead in the Electoral College, and, therefore, it 


5 Fess, The History of Political Theory and Party Organisation in the United 
States (World’s Events Publishing Company), p. 584. 
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is of interest to inquire into the differences which separate the 
two major parties. 

The Baltimore Sun recently offered a prize to the person who 
could best answer this question. Several thousand replies were 
received, and the award was given to Mrs. Esther M. Hollander, 
who wrote that : 

A Republican is a perscn who thinks a Democratic administration is 
bad for business. A Democrat is a person who thinks that a Republican 
administration is bad for business. Both are wrong. 

Such a cynical reply overlooks the salient fact that experience has 
shown that whatever labels political parties may carry they, like 
men, are divided temperamentally into two main groups, the one 
Conservative and the other Liberal. There may be, and there are, 
shades, shadows, and scintillations of these two main branches, but 
the dominant line of cleavage is into these two essential segments. 

The Democratic Party goes back to the early days of the 
Republic. Its founder was Thomas Jefferson, the author of the 
Declaration of Independence. He impressed upon his party the 
Liberalism which was the dominant trait of his character. As in 
those days the national Government had nought to do with 
domestic questions, the issues. which divided the parties did not 
develop along English lines, but were concerned with an attempt, 
on the one hand, to increase the power of the Federal Government, 
and, on the other, to buttress the prerogatives of the States. 
Hamilton became the chief of the Federalists, the party which 
believed in strengthening the attributes of Congress. In the 
course of time the pendulum swung with considerable regularity 
in favour of the Democrats. They met ‘ their manifest destiny ’ 
with equanimity, and helped the country to expand by the 
annexation of the Louisiana territory, the purchase of Florida, 
the absorption of Texas, the occupation of Oregon, and the 
prosecution of the Mexican War with the consequent accession of 
the great South-West. While all this was going on the Federalists 
disappeared and the Whigs became the opponents of the Demo- 
crats. The slavery issue in the meantime worked itself to the 
fore. The Democrats, who, as Liberals, had first stood for States 
Rights, still adhered to this doctrine when the foresight and 
courage of their leaders were widening the frontiers of the nation. 
Their devotion to this traditional principle, however, as the years 
rolled by, changed their colours from the bright hue of Liberalism to 
the sober shade of Conservatism, for, in 1850, States Rights became 
the sheet anchor of the slave-holding aristocracy of the South. 

In 1856 a new national party entered the lists. It styled 
itself the Republican Party, and opposed the extension of slavery 
into free territory. Its policy was essentially Liberal in the 
generic sense of the term, and the commanding personality of its 
great leader, Abraham Lincoln, served to emphasise its primary 
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mission. Brought into power in 1860 by a minority of the 
American people, the Republicans remained in office without 
interruption until defeated in 1884. During the succeeding forty 
years they have been in control of the Presidency for twenty-four, 
This long tenure of authority, coupled with the fact that (a) the 
slavery issue is dead, (b) the Republican Party is in favour of a high 
protective tariff, and (c) office tends to beget Conservatism and to 
chill the spirit of Liberalism, has brought about an evolution, 
and made of the Republicans the Conservatives of 1924. Oncethe 
flag of slavery had been removed from its masthead, the party of 
Jefferson logically drifted back to its old moorings. Its long stay 
in Coventry has, perhaps, facilitated the influence of atavism. 

Opposed to both of these parties are the Progressives, or 
Radicals, lead by La Follette. 

It is not within the purview of this article to touch upon the 
possible outcome of the pending campaign. It may be said, 
however, that since 1860, third party movements, except that 
which Roosevelt led in 1912, have captured but few electoral votes. 
Should the result be close this year, and here a mere hypothesis is 
dealt with, the effect could be to throw the election of the President 
into the House and that of the Vice-President into the Senate. 
It is, therefore, of interest to note the political complexion of these 
two bodies. 

The House is composed of 226 Republicans, 205 Democrats, 
one Farm-Labour, one Independent, and one Socialist. There is 
one vacancy. It is, however, the representation by States which 
is of vital importance. Twenty-four States show a Republican 
majority, nineteen a Democratic, and five are equally divided, and 
may, therefore, be excluded. Practically all of La Follette’s 
followers are registered as Republicans. Should the election be 
thrown into the House they would support the third party candi- 
date, and it is claimed that this Republican defection may reduce 
the figure of that party tosuch an extent as to make the election 
of a Republican by the House a contingency of speculative interest. 

In the Senate there are fifty-one Republicans, forty-three 
Democrats, and two Farm-Labour, but Senator La Follette himself 
is classed as a Republican, and here again comes up the same 
question as that which lent interest to an examination of the party 
affiliations of the House. 

With lines drawn as they now are, one thing is certain, the 
Electoral College no longer fulfils the original intendment of the 
Fathers. The American Constitution is ‘the greatest work 
ever penned at a given time by the brain and purpose of man,’ 
but, to-day, the conduct of American Presidential Elections is not 
regulated by that great charter, but by traditions which crystallise 
the unwritten organic law of the land. 

PIERRE CRABITES, 





INDIAN REFORM 


I sHoOULD like to share the sturdy optimism of a recent writer * 
on the colour problem who finds the solution of that vexed ques- 
tion in a world community permeated by the spirit of Christ. 
One does not question the correctness of the solution or the desir- 
ability of setting it before oneself as an ideal, but it is per- 
missible to consider, in the light of actual facts, the processes by 
which it is to be reached, and to doubt whether they are either 
so easy or so rapid as he assumes them to be. His hopes are based 
on the appearance, in the less advanced races of mankind, of 
bright particular stars, men whose attainments and ideals would 
entitle them to respect in any society, and would qualify them 
for the management and control of their own communities, could 
we but be assured that these would accept their ideals and follow 
in their footsteps. Mr. Mathews seems to have little doubt on 
this point, and he finds his assurance in the success with which 
lads of various races are taught, in certain institutions, to play 
such team games as cricket and football in the proper spirit of 
self-repression, and to devote their leisure hours to social service. 
He assumes too readily that the lessons of school life will guide 
in every environment the man released from the bonds of school 
discipline ; and he underestimates the time required for his little 
leaven to leaven the whole lump. 

The limits of an article do not admit of a general discus- 
sion of the race problem, for which Mr. Mathews’s 170 pages 
were all too short, and I propose to confine my remarks to India, 
where large concessions have already been made to democratic 
professions, and where we are constantly being urged to hasten 
the advent of the time when we shall no more be ‘ conquerors, 
gradually giving self-government—in instalments at our own 
discretion,’ but guests, sharing it with the peoples of India at 
their invitation. 

It would be ungenerous to condemn, on the ground of inade- 
quacy, the treatment of so complicated a subject in so small a 
book, but it is not unjust to deprecate the needless importation 


1 The Clash of Colour: a Study in the Problem of Race, by Basil Mathews 
(London: United Council for Missionary Education, 1924). 
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of the colour question into its discussion. It should be left to the 
demagogue to represent the case as one of a handful of European 
bureaucrats denying to 320 millions the blessing of self-government 
for no better reason than that their skins are brown. The student 
whose knowledge has been gained from sources other than political 
pamphlets should know that the question is how far the destinies 
of these millions may safely be entrusted to an infinitesimal 
minority of politicians eager for office and all that office may 
bring, but in imperfect sympathy with the voiceless majority of 
their fellow-countrymen. 

It is not the experience of those who have lived long in India 
that the various castes and races of the country have much in 
common, or desire to have much in common, one with another. 

This lack of sympathy displays itself in various directions. 
I have observed it in temporary officials employed in times 
of famine to assist in the direction of measures of relief, among 
whom neither pity nor the closest and most constant super- 
vision will always avail to prevent the misappropriation of funds 
and supplies destined to the relief of the distressed. During 
the severe famine of 1899-1900 the relief of distress in the Hyde- 
rabad State was inaugurated and administered by a British famine 
commissioner,? who prepared for a vast area a complete and 
exhaustive programme of relief works, kitchens, and poor-houses, 
and maintained these institutions in a high state of efficiency 
wherever they were within reach of his personal influence; but 
communications were difficult, the commissioner could not be 
everywhere at once, and in remote areas not at all times within 
his reach the administration of famine relief broke down, not from 
the difficulty of carrying out his arrangements, which were admir- 
ably simple, but from the incompetence and apathy of local 
officials, both permanent and temporary. 

Instances of callous disregard of privation might easily be 
multiplied. Few will deny that it exists. Some, while admitting 
it, may assert that it will be corrected as closer intercourse 
leads to fuller understanding ; but this is to ignore what lies 
at the root of all alienation between classes and communities in 
India. Mr. Mathews touches this point in discussing the anti- 
pathy of some Indians to Europeans, which he describes as due 
partly to ‘a caste tradition which bars out the white man as a 
defiling outcaste.’ But the white man is not the only defiling 


2 The late Mr. A. J. Dunlop, C.I.E. I regret that in a former article (‘ The 
Berar Question Again ’) I should have done an injustice to Mr. Dunlop’s memory 
by stating, on p. 596 of the April issue of the Nineteenth Century and After, 
that hardly anything was done in the Nizam’s dominions to relieve the sufferings 
of the people. Much was done, but my remark referred to districts temporarily 
beyond Mr. Dunlop’s reach. I am glad to have this opportunity of correcting a 
statement which, I admit, was far too sweeping. 
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outcaste: there are the ‘ Untouchables.’ What is an ‘ Untouch- 
able’? Why should any human being be untouchable? Is 
not a washed Mahar as clean as an unwashed Brahman? No; 
he is not, and never can be. I remember inspecting a school 
in India. I had examined the boys in the small schoolhouse, 
and asked that others, apparently a separate class sitting in the 
verandah, might be called in for examination. ‘ But they are the 
Mahars,’ I was told; ’ they cannot come in.’ A district official, 
whose large staff of clerks consisted almost exclusively of Brah- 
mans, filled a vacancy by appointing an educated Mahar. The 
new clerk’s papers were constantly being mislaid and lost, and 
he was daily reported as being in arrears with his work. At 
length the official who had appointed him called up the head 
clerk and told him that the next time that any paper required 
from the Mahar was not forthcoming a Brahman clerk would be 
dismissed, and from that day complaints ceased. Is it surprising 
that the ‘ Untouchable’ does not regard with equanimity the 
prospect of being at the mercy of a Government in which Brahman 
influence would be predominant, or at least powerful ? 

He is not alone. There are associations of members of respect- 
able Hindu castes, far above the despised Untouchables, having 
for their object the exclusion of Brahmans, as far as possible, 
from representative bodies. Why should this be so? They 
profess the same religion; they are of the same colour; they 
will probably admit, at least in theory, that the Brahman is 
worthy of respect ; why would they exclude him from participation 
in the direction of public affairs? It is because they know the 
Brahman, his intolerance, and his insufferable attitude of 
superiority. 

This attitude is not based on superior piety, virtue, or learning. 
It is based on birth alone. The dirtiest, most ignorant, most 
vicious Brahman is innately superior to the most pious, virtuous, 
learned, and cleanly man of another caste. In the codes drawn 
up by Brahmans the slaying of a Brahman, for any cause what- 
ever, was the most heinous of all crimes, and the Brahman was 
exempt from the punishment of death for any crime that he might 
commit. In Macaulay’s account of the horror of the multitude 
at the execution of the Brahman Nuncomar—an account which, 
like much else in that great author’s historical writings, is purely 
imaginary—we have a true picture, not of what happened, but of 
the Brahman’s view of justice. There is no reason whatever to 
believe that any person in the crowd other than a Brahman 
was struck with horror, and there is every probability that the 
prevailing sentiment was joy that a power had arisen strong 
enough to set at nought the intolerable pretensions of the priestly 
caste. 

VoL. XCVI—No. 573 3¢ 
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It is not Brahmans alone, some may say, who desire political 
freedom. Why then condemn the Brahmans only? It is true 
that the Brahmans are not alone in clamouring for self-govern- 
ment, but they have been, and are, the protagonists of the parties 
which profess to desire it, and their numbers and importance in 
these bodies are out of all proportion to their numbers and im- 
portance in what they are pleased to call the Indian nation. How 
many ‘ Untouchables’ have demanded this boon, and what share 
are they likely to have in it ? 

Mr. Mathews finds a remedy for this state of affairs in the 
railway : 

The railways all day and every day are breaking down caste and 
making India more conscious of her unity. 


Is this true? Can anybody assert that the Brahman no longer 
believes in his intrinsic superiority to other men? It is true that 
we meet on the railway— 

men of every conceivable caste, language, class, and race, from a Prince 
Ranjitsinhji to an ash-smeared fakir, from a portly Parsi millionaire to a 
Rabindranath Tagore, from the squat, quaint, friendly, fighting Gurkha 
and the burly, bearded Sikh to the lank, languid, intellectual Bengali— 
agitators and officials, Brahmans and outcastes, policemen and professors, 
but can we believe that the Brahman, driven by circumstances 
too strong for him into this society, enjoys the association ? Has 
he so purged out the old leaven of malice and wickedness as to 
meet the company as brothers, or does he, after unwillingly 
rubbing shoulders with men perhaps cleaner than himself, purge 
himself of the defilement by less seemly lustrations? Old- 
fashioned Anglo-Indians were wont to prophesy that railways 
would kill caste, but the re/-gari has been running for considerably 
more than half a century, and caste survives. Any decline of its 
vigour that may be observed is due to an influence higher than 
the railway, the only influence that will ever kill it. 

If this apparently ineradicable antagonism can exist between 
communities which nominally accept the same religious system, 
what are we to expect of those whose religious systems are in 
themselves antagonistic? In the course of a recent agitation 
originating in an unfortunate misconception of the views and 
intentions of His Majesty’s Government on the part of the Muslims 
of India, numbers of that traditionally loyal community de- 
nounced the Government, ostentatiously abjured their allegiance, 
and committed other extravagances which they have since had 
good reason to regret. They were welcomed with open arms by 
associations of disaffected Hindus, and we heard of a union of 
hearts which should never be dissolved, of the complete elimina- 
tion of the age-long antipathy of the monotheist to the polytheist, 
of the pure Brahman to the impure Mlechchha. The Moplah 
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rebellion, with its massacres and its forcible conversions of Hindus 
to Islam, rang the curtain down on this farce. More recently 
devastating riots in various towns, and particularly in the capital 
of India, where they have been attended by outrage, massacres, 
and the desecration of temples and destruction of images, and at 
Gulbarga, in the largest Muhammadan State in India, where a 
superintendent of police and some rioters were shot, mosques 
desecrated, and several Hindu temples looted and destroyed, 
have probably convinced even ascetic visionaries preaching peace 
and fomenting sedition that the union of these two peoples has 
never existed but in their dreams. 

Yet the country which theorists would have us believe is capable of 
governing itself is made up of ten major communities and countless minor 
ones, among whom bitterness is every bit as acute as between the Hindu 
and the Muhammadan. 

For the great concessions already made to democratic pre- 
tensions in India we have received no thanks. The weaker com- 
munities may be pardoned for regarding them as a betrayal of 
their interests. Those who pretend to speak for the nations of 
India demand further concessions. Is it not time to cry a halt, 
and to consider whether we may not have gone too far already ? 
We have admittedly sacrificed efficiency to sentiment, and there is 
good reason to doubt the genuineness of the sentiment. Let it 
be remembered that the Muslims do not amount to a quarter of 
the population of India; that the ‘ Untouchables,’ though strong 
in numbers, are weak in all other respects; that the relatively 
small Christian and Parsi communities, the former of which 
contains many of our own blood, are entitled to protection ; and 
that there are other communities among the peoples of. India 
whose fate is in jeopardy. Of such communities we are the 
trustees. Can we afford to abandon our trust ? 

I have no wish to exaggerate the antagonism between the 
peoples of India, but its existence has been proved, for those who 


‘required proof, by recent events. It is our duty to eliminate it ; 


but we shall not perform this task by ignoring it as a factor in 
politics, or by making any further attempts to divest ourselves of 
our responsibility. Mr. Mathews has set our goal before us. His 
world team will eventually, one hopes and believes, be formed ; 
but he is mistaken if he supposes that it will form itself, and it is 
idle to pretend that its formation is within measurable distance. 
We have no reason to believe that it is the ideal of those who are 
clamouring for further concessions, or that these concessions, if 
we are weak enough to make them, will do anything but increase 
the power of small, selfish, and incompetent oligarchies. It may 
be doubted whether the pursuit of the ideal expressed in “such 
parrot-phrases as ‘ government of the people, for the people, and 
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by the people,’ ‘Good government is no substitute for self- 
government,’ etc., has made Britain any richer, happier, or more 
virtuous than she was, but the ideal, such as it is, is Western, and 
is not understood in India. The infinitesimal minority which 
professes to seek it is seeking something widely different, and the 
political ideal of the masses, so far as they are conscious of pos- 
sessing one, is far simpler. They are content to leave their destiny 
in the hands of those who will govern them honestly, justly, 
impartially, and as economically as possible, and who will not 
bother them with political nostrums. Let us hope that it may yet 
be found possible to comply with their very reasonable wishes. 


WOLSELEY Haic. 





IMPERIAL PREFERENCE: THE FREE 
TRADERS’ OBJECTIONS 


TuE death of Viscount Long of Wraxall is a great loss to those 
who opposed him in political affairs, as it is to those who followed 
him. He was always an honourable and straightforward opponent. 
For many years he was one of the most formidable of the contro- 
versialists and leaders amongst the Tariff Reformers. Last 
August The Nineteenth Century published an article by him on 
Imperial Preference. My article, nearly finished before he died, 
is some attempt to reply to the arguments he then advanced. 

Imperial Preference is, for the time being at any rate, the 
most important of the subjects round which the Free Trade 
argument ranges. In the kindly reference which Lord Long made 
to me he stated that ‘he [myself] quite ignores the fact that 
since then [1903], owing to the experience and fresh know- 
ledge which we have acquired, it has been repeatedly stated that 
there is no intention whatever of taxing foodstuffs.’ Let me ask 
in reply three questions : (x) What are the experience and fresh 
knowledge which affect the argument ? (2) Who are the people 
who have abandoned the intention of taxing foodstuffs? And 
(3) What are the articles upon which we are to give preferences if 
foodstuffs are excluded ? 

Before I say anything on these three questions there are a few 
preliminary observations which must be made. Tariff Reformers 
and Free Traders are alike anxious to weld together the various 
parts of the British Empire. We rejoice in every opportunity 
that is given us of celebrating our common heritage and of propa- 
gating our common ideals. We Free Traders are anxious, as far 
as possible, to meet Dominion views of the future development 
of the great commonwealth of nations which we term the British 
Empire. We lag behind no one in our anxiety to unite with them 
in every attempt for the welfare of mankind. To those who feel 
like this Imperial Preference has a specious appearance which may 
well deceive the unwary. We are all proud of the British Empire, 
and it seems an easy method of knitting together the far-flung 
portions of the’Empire. On the practical objections to such a 
policy I will say something later. For the moment it will be 
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enough to ask whether the nations of the world who have seen 
the aggrandisement of the British Empire without any great 
uneasiness, knowing that where we added territories we excluded: 
no traders, would have viewed with equal unanimity the addition 
of large markets to which they themselves would only have access 
under difficulties. During the last half of last century, while we 
added many thousand square miles to the British Empire, it was 
the knowledge that their goods entered these lands on equal 
terms with our own which prevented our commercial competitors 
from protesting against these great additions. A different policy 
on our part would change the attitude of the other nations of the 
world. Where we now meet with sympathy we should, in the new 
circumstances, expect hostility. This was a point on which Lord 
Cromer used to lay great stress. Here is a quotation from a speech 
which he made in 1907, with reference to the Soudan : 


Foreign Governments, had they been so minded, might perhaps have 
taken exception to the creation of a hybrid political status hitherto wholly 
unknown to international jurists. But not a murmur was heard. Why 
was this? It was because a special clause was inserted in the Convention 
regulating the future of the Soudan to the effect that no preference should 
be given to the trade of any one nation. That clause silenced the objectors. 
They were perfectly satisfied—the Germans, the French and the Italians— 
when they knew that they would be able to compete on equal terms with 
British traders. And who was responsible for the Convention, hall-marked 
as it was with the Free Trade imprimatur? ‘The Minister who sanctioned 
and warmly approved this arrangement was one whose sound Imperialism 
cannot, I conceive, be called in question. It was the late Lord Salisbury. 
Let me add that, so far as can be at present gathered, British trade has in 
no degree suffered by the absence of any right to preferential treatment in 
the Soudan. It has held its own well. 


Again, there are many Free Traders whose attitude towards 
Imperial Preference would be more sympathetic if they could 
believe that it is a self-contained policy. But they are obliged to 
think of it, as it has been conceived by so many avowed Protec- 
tionists, as merely the initial step towards a full system of Tariff 
Reform. Those who speak most loudly about Preference are just 
those who are the most prominent Protectionists, and we find it 
impossible to dissociate the two ideas. We believe that every 
step towards Preference would be regarded as a fresh step in the 
direction of Protection. The nation would not be permitted to 
stop at Preference on existing revenue duties, but would find 
itself committed to the full policy. Would Mr. Baldwin himself 
be satisfied with the one and abstain from promoting the other? 
If he would, there are certainly many members of his party who 
would not be satisfied, but would rather incline to the views 
which Mr. Richard Jebb expressed in the Outlook on July 1g last, 
where he wrote : 
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Preference belongs to Protection and not to Free Trade. They [Free 
Traders] regard it as the thin edge of the Protectionist wedge, as of course 
itis... . There is no way except the Dominion way and Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s way of getting an adequate and secure system of Preference. 


Again, we should all be careful nowadays not to mistake the 
opinion of a section as the opinion of the whole. Twelve months 
ago people would have spoken of France and England as holding 
certain views on the various public questions of the day. In both 
countries general elections have proved that the Governments of 
that time did not represent the considered judgment of the people. 
Very differently now would publicists regard French and English 
opinion. And in Australia there is a very large and powerful 
party which repudiates altogether the fiscal opinions of Mr. Bruce. 
In Canada there is a strong movement away from Protection, and, 
especially amongst the farmers, who would like to see the cost of 
their agricultural implements reduced. How unfortunate it would 
be if we in Great Britain were to become involved in a complicated 
system of tariffs and preferential agreements just as Free Trade 
opinion is increasing in our Dominions. 

Let me turn now to the three questions I have asked, and 
consider first, What are the experience and fresh knowledge which 
affect the argument ? 

Our commercial position is singularly like that of 1903. The 
foreign trade figures are larger, but the directions are very much 
thesame. The figures of our export trade have greatly increased ; 
but, in spite of the grant of preferences to us and the growth of 
the Empire in recent years, the direction of our trade remains 
practically unaltered. In 1903 38-1 per cent. of our exports went 
to the various parts of the Empire abroad. In 1913, the year 
before the war, this figure stood at 37-2 per cent., and the propor- 
tion last year was practically the same. Our ‘ fresh knowledge’ 
of the course of export trade does not suggest any startling benefit 
from Imperial Preference during the last twenty years. Our 
Empire markets have expanded only in the same proportion as 
our foreign markets, and this tendency has existed for far longer 
than twenty years. 

One thing we have learnt. Mr. Chamberlain, it will be 
remembered, included a schedule of ‘ forbidden industries ’ in his 
policy. Indeed, it was more than a mere feature. While we 
were to give preference to Imperial products, the Dominions were 
to abstain from the manufacture of certain goods of ours, which 
presumably were to have free access to their markets. In any 
case the duties on them would not be protective in their inten- 
tions. Experience and knowledge have taught us how vain was 
this hope. Nowhere in any part of the Empire did this idea 
receive the slightest encouragement, and the proposal has been 
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entirely abandoned. The advantages which our manufacturers 
were to receive from it have entirely disappeared. There remains 
only the price we are asked to pay for something which we are not - 
to receive. 

Secondly, who are the people who have abandoned the inten- 
tion of taxing our foodstuffs? The Premier of Australia is 
certainly not one of them. Only last October, at the Imperial 
Conference, Mr. Bruce said : 





Britain should be prepared to assist in some way in the marketing of 
Dominion foodstuffs and agricultural raw materials. I particularly mention 
foodstuffs and agricultural raw materials for this reason, that these things 
are what the Dominions produce; and it is their production which will 
bring about the development of the Dominions. It is no good our passing 
pious resolutions in favour of better preference to the Dominions and ever 
dodging the great issue. The issue is there, and it is not the slightest use 
our trying to avoid it. 





And he proceeded to put forward five proposals, the first of 
which, and the one for which he said he must give his ‘ first 
choice,’ was a tariff on our imports of foreign foodstuffs and raw 
materials, with a preference to Empire produce. Mr. Bruce was 
regarded as the mouthpiece of the Dominion representatives at 
the Conference, and no objection appears to have been raised by 
any of them to his proposals. 

If there remains no intention whatever of taxing foodstuffs, 
can anyone explain why last June the Conservative Opposition 
officially brought forward in the House of Commons a series of 
resolutions which, if passed, would have laid taxes on dried fruits, 
apples, honey, fruit juices, and canned salmon and shell-fish, all 
of which are now imported duty free ? And why has Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain given notice to the effect that— 
















the moment we come back to office . . . we hold ourselves free to bring 
into operation at once those proposals for Imperial Preference which were 
so disastrously rejected by the present Government ? 





At the last General Election the Conservatives definitely asked 
for power to tax these and other imported foodstuffs. True, they 
excluded bread and meat at that time, and they apparently do 
so still, But Mr. Bruce’s views do not easily harmonise with this 
temporary—as I believe it to be—policy of the Conservative 
Party. Speaking at the Conference, he used these words : 





The British Government, through the voice of the Prime Minister, has 
said there is to be no tax upon meat or upon wheat, although the whole 
of the statement made to-day seemed to indicate that the tariff was 
infinitely preferable to any other method ; and if we are going to shut the 
door on other methods, and not go forward and try to find whether there 
> not some other way of giving effect to what we want outside the tariff, 
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then we have to recognise that we have closed the door to a great extent 
to any real stride forward in Empire development at this moment. 


It is clear, therefore, that the demand to tax bread and meat 
will still continue to be made on us by, at any rate, some sections 
in the self-governing Dominions. The present pledge to exclude 
these taxes is based on mere expediency, and not on policy. It 
may not last for more than a few months. 

Let me turn now to the last of my three questions :™ What 
are the articles upon which we are to give preference if foodstufis 
are excluded ? Of course, if we were to tax foreign imports of 
raw materials, including cotton, wool, hides, and non-ferrous 
metals, we could give a very considerable preference to our 
Empire abroad. In 1922, out of our total imports of 298,000,0001. 
of raw materials, 136,000,000/. came from the Empire abroad. 
But of these no less than 43,000,000/. were re-exported by us—a 
fact not generally appreciated—leaving our net imports for our 
own consumption at 93,000,000/. on which it would be possible 
to grant a preference. I donot, however, think that many of even 
our most enthusiastic Preferentialists would endorse any such 
proposal. 

There remains the case of imported Empire manufactures. 
It will be found, when we analyse the classes of goods included 
under this heading in our Board of Trade returns, that a very 
small proportion consists of wholly manufactured goods, the rest 
being really the raw materials of our industry. 

In 1922 only 22,664,000/. out of 229,750,000/. of our manu- 
factured imports came from the Empire. Let us see what these 
include : 


£ 
Non-ferrous metals ‘ a . 6,167,000 
Woollen and worsted aemudncteses 4 . 970,000 
Textiles (mainly jute goods) . ‘ ‘ . 2,804,000 
Chemicals, dyestuffs, drugs, etc. . ; . 1,203,000 
Oils, fats, etc. F : i . 2,658,000 
Leather and siaanfectanes ‘ , ‘ . 3,072,000 
Paper and cardboard . ‘ - ‘ . 1,886,000 
Vehicles (mainly motor cars) . ; . . 1,498,000 
Other manufactures ‘. “ : d . 2,406,000 


Total . f ; ‘ ‘ ; . $22,664,000 


Small as this total is, no less than 5,168,000/. of these imported 
Empire goods were re-exported by us, leaving only 17,496,000/. 
worth as our net imports. 

Now let us glance at these Empire ‘ manufactures ’ which in 
1922 we retained for home consumption, and ascertain the 
sources from which we received them : 
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From Inp1a (mainly jute and leather “site and ‘ 

dyestuffs) . 5,144,000 
From STRAITS SETTLEMENTS (mainly tin). . 1,876,000 
From AUSTRALIA (mainly copper. lead, tin and 

leather) . z 2,526,000 
From CANADA (mainly motor cars, paper, leather 

and metals) . x ° - 4,374,000 
From NEWFOUNDLAND (mainly paper) + 1,406,000 
From BritisH East Inpres (dyestuffs, etc.) . 891,000 


Total . 4 . ‘ . . . £16,217,000 


I have here accounted for. nearly 16,250,000/. out of the 
17,500,000/. worth of manufactured goods imported from the 
Empire and retained for home consumption in 1922. It is obvious 
that by far the greater proportion of them are raw materials for 
our industries. As regards the others, it would be impossible to 
give India a preference on jute manufactures, because she is 
practically our sole supplier. We could, of course, give Newfound- 
land and Canada preference by taxing competing paper imports, 
but this would hardly be popular with a great part of our Press 
and other paper users, 

We come to the bald fact that practically the only Empire 
manufacture on which we could give any useful preference, as 
things are at present, is on motor cars ; and this advantage would 
solely accrue to Canada, from which we imported about 1,250,000. 
worth in 1923. These, of course, had a preference under the 
McKenna duties, now happily, in my view, abolished. 

It seems to me, then, that, when we come to analyse the nature 
of our Empire imports, there is no possible escape from Mr. 
Chamberlain’s conclusion that it is impossible to give anything 
like a real preference to the Colonies unless we tax food and raw 
materials. I fail to see what ‘recent events’ have occurred to 
impair the truth of his contention, which, to my mind, remains 
axiomatic in its accuracy and simplicity. 

We must remember that this is no new topic. ‘ Differential 
duties,’ as preferential duties were then called, were in operation 
before 1840. Mr. Brunker reminded us at the late International 
Free Trade Conference of the valuable Report made by the Hume 
Committee appointed in that year to inquire into the incidence 
of our then import duties, which contains the following passage : 


Whilst the tariff has been made subordinate to many small producing 
interests at home by the sacrifice of revenue in order to support these 
interests, the same principle of Preference is largely applied, by the various 
discriminatory duties, to the produce of our colonies, by which exclusive 
advantages are given to the colonial interests at the expense of the Mother 
Country. Your Committee recommend that as speedily as possible the 
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whole system of differential duties and of all restrictions should be recon- 
sidered, and that a change therein be effected in such a manner that existing 
interests may suffer as little as possible in the transition to a more liberal 
and equitable state of things. 


The experience of the past, then, should open our eyes to the 
dangers of Preference. 

Let me now utter a warning against a policy which must lead 
to bargaining between the self-governing Dominions and our- 
selves. Already there are ominous signs that many of our 

ing manufacturers are dissatisfied with the nature of the 
erences which their goods receive in several Dominion markets. 
It is perhaps wiser not to quote. If there is impatience now in 
our relations with the colonies, whose goods have always had 
access to our shores on the same basis as those of other countries, 
and who receive, besides, many other advantages from us not 
shared by foreign countries, what will be the result if we tax 
ourselves to benefit them and do not receive what may be regarded 
as an adequate return? Who is to decide whether any given 
rebate is fair ? I can imagine no controversy which is more likely 
to lead to argument, friction, and disputes between our Dominions 
and ourselves ; and it is against so likely a source of disunion 
that we Free Traders protest. 

I conclude this article with a quotation from a speech made by 
Mr. Winston Churchill in the course of the debate on a Colonial 
Preference amendment to the Address in the House of Commons 
on February 19, 1907, with which I remain in entire agreement : 


The amendment which has been placed on the paper affirms, in the 
most distinct and precise manner, the principle of Colonial Preference. 
Now what does that mean? Sir, it does not mean tinkering with existing 
customs duties. I challenge the hon. gentleman who has just spoken (Mr. 
Bonar Law) to rise in his place and say that all he means by Imperial 
Preference is a mere differentiation of the duties on cocoa, wine, tobacco, 
and dried fruits. It does not mean merely welcoming the preferences which 
the colonies have freely, and without request for a return, accorded to us 
in the last few years. It does not mean that we should welcome them and 
do nothing in return. Nor does it mean that we should simply fold our 
arms and allow the process of reciprocal treaties to proceed between the 
different Protectionist colonies, which, after all, is a very small matter, 
which only involves in tariff States mere revisions of the existing schedules, 
and which constitute steady approximations to Free Trade and to a reduction 
of duties. It does not mean that. It means—and I am sure the hon. 
gentleman is much too candid and courageous an opponent to deny it— 
that we should bind ourselves, if we accepted the motion which is put for- 
ward, to erect a tariff wall around this country. 

Mr. Bonar Law: I should be perfectly satisfied—and I think I am as 
extreme as most men—if the Government would undertake to use even the 
existing taxes as a first beginning. 

Mr. CHURCHILL: The hon. gentleman says he would be content if we 
would use the existing taxes as a first beginning of this tariff wall which is 
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to be erected round the country and differentiate in favour of the colonies, 
Yes, but we are not dealing only with first beginnings. We are dealing with 
the principle of a great change in our fiscal policy, and I say that it is not 
possible to give a preference to the colonies unless you erect duties round’ 
this country which do not at present exist. And what sort of duties? 
Why, it is not so long since I heard in this House the right hon. member for 
West Birmingham on a memorable afternoon use that oft-quoted sentence— 
‘If you would give a preference to the colonies you must put a tax on food,’ 
Yes, sir, the principle which is affirmed by this amendment, if it is to mean 
anything but mere opportunities for political partisanship, if it is to mean 
anything but a mere academic assertion in support of which no real effort 
is to be made, is that those who vote for it are prepared, if they are given 
the power, to impose duties differentiating in favour of the colonies upon 
bread and meat and dairy produce. ; 


BEAUCHAMP, 





THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY 


| REMEMBER years ago hearing Mr. Balfour denounce, with 
uwonted acerbity, the Conservative gentlemen who sit at ease in 
their armchairs and ‘ damn the Conservative Party.’ I have far 
too much sympathy with those who do the hard work of keeping 
in existence the machine which is so important for social defence 
to join the growlers who expect so much and perform so little. 
What the party needs most at the present time is a spirit of 
confidence and unity, a real belief in its own mission, a restate- 
ment of its historic traditions that shall meet the peculiar needs 
and dangers of to-day, and a determination to attract within its 
orbit. all who are opposed to reckless social experiments and 
doctrinaire dealings with the resources and responsibilities of the 
Empire. Many Conservatives have been lulled into a sense of 
security by the enforced moderation and hypnotising ‘ gestures ’ 
of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, and a kind of peaceful dulness has 
descended on the political arena. Yet the election will be of 
crucial importance. The Socialists talk of a record majority 
within three years, and it is certain that if they do obtain real 
power they will hurry on the full Socialist programme: capital 
levy, nationalisation, and all the other ‘ idealistic ’ schemes which, 
ifthey were applied suddenly to our complicated system of credit 
and international trade, would dry up in a moment the sources of 
our national income. It is urgently necessary that all the defen- 
sive forces, all the best critical intelligence, of the nation should 
be rallied against the upheavalists who, if they have their way, will 
ruin the earth in the attempt to create a new heaven. 

The Conservative Party must therefore be comprehensive and 
willing to co-operate with all who will join in the work of steady- 
ing and moderating the processes of social change and of fighting 
the follies of revolution. There is a danger of small sections within 
the party arrogating to themselves the right of saying, ‘ We will 
not have this man’ or ‘ this scheme.’ This is a line of action which, 
if persisted in, would reduce the party to an ineffective sterility 
like that of the Polish Diet, in which each individual member had 
the liberum veto, the right of defeating any motion by his single 
vote. Fortunately this tendency has been less in evidence of late, 
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and while no one wants to experiment in further ‘ coalitions,’ there 
is a general recognition of the fairly obvious fact that in a country 


of universal suffrage the Conservatives must welcome all the. 


honest help they can obtain. A striking instance of this is the 
return of Mr. Winston Churchill. Mr. Churchill has made mis- 
takes in the course of his agitated career, but they have never 
been the mistakes of a fool, and every man who has worked with 
him or under him pays tribute to the brain, the energy 
and capacity which make him one of the few striking personalities 
on the political stage to-day. Courage and fighting gifts, the 
ability to make real argumentative speeches, and the willi 
to labour at their preparation, are qualities of high value, and I, 
for one, think that Mr. Churchill’s recognition that the Conserva- 
tive Party must be the real instrument of social defence is a 
good augury for the campaign. The Socialists have always 
paid him the compliment of singling him out as a man to be 
fought above all others, and it is certain that he is spoiling fora 
fight with them. There should be some pretty sparring in the 
Epping Division, and the Conservatives will always gain if they 
show the boxing spirit which forty years ago led Lord Randolph 
and Burnaby to challenge the caucus in its Aston stronghold. 
The last election taught the Conservatives some salutary 
lessons. A very big change in policy was suddenly brought before 
the country without preparation, and not unnaturally the criticism 
of the policy swayed the minds of the electors more easily than the 
argument in support of it. The electioneering ‘experts’ of the 
party advised the gamble, and their advice proved disastrous. 
Mr. Baldwin’s sincerity impressed the country notwithstanding his 
defeat, but a leader’s reputation suffers if he accepts bad advice, 
and one of our present uncertainties is whether Mr. Baldwin has yet 
overcome the effects of his mistake. The Conservative leader 
strikes the observer as precisely the type of man who should allow 
himself plenty of time in his efforts to influence opinion. Sudden 
dramatic strokes hardly seem to be within his range or consonant 
with his character, but, on the other hand, he has great powers of 
persuasion, and, since the loss of office, has shown qualities which 
may win the confidence of the majority. It is no small thing that 
he is the most constant in his attendance in the House of any 
leader since the days when Disraeli sat motionless and impassive 
hour after hour, thinking no man knows what. A witty critic 
has said that Mr. Baldwin offers his followers an open and an 
absent mind, but this is quite untrue. What he offers is the 
‘Centre Party ’ mind, and nearly always in our history the ‘ Centre 
Party ’ mind has directed the final solution in our great con- 
troversies. Evidently he is a typical Englishman with a natural 
liking for tradition, a sense of the continuity of life in England, a 
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belief that we shall reach practicable conclusions if we are fair 
to one another, and a very serious and genuine desire to do what 
is right for the nation he is called upon to serve. These are high 
qualities and rare enough in politicians. They are not perhaps 
spectacular, but in the ‘long run’ Mr. Baldwin’s characteristics will 
win for him a wider and wider respect. In any case there he is, 
the duly appointed leader, with all the responsibilities of leadership 
and no rival in the Commons whose claims can be seriously 
advocated. Nothing but harm can be done by peddling criticism 
with no political aims lofty enough to be avowed. We do not 
want a series of amateur king-makers in the Conservative Party 
or the Conservative Press. At Newcastle the National Unionist 
Conference showed unabated confidence in Mr. Baldwin, and he is 
entitled to the loyal support of all who really desire to see Conserva- 
tive principles prevail. 

In matters of organisation the party has in some respects been 
improved, but much remains to be done before it can be regarded 
as possessing the best possible means of appeal to the public at 
large. One of the wisest measures in recent years was the founda- 
tion by Sir Philip Stott of the college for training speakers and 
agents. The students have an opportunity of learning something 
about economics and history and political theories, and are able 
to approach difficult problems with some real knowledge. Un- 
doubtedly the Socialists have gained many supporters by the 
éloquence of the young men and women who have acquired 
dogmatic assurance and absolute faith by the intensive study of 
the works, or more probably an epitome of the works, of Marx. 
The gospel of Marx is preached at every street corner with all the 
ardour that the devotees of a new religion can show ; in order to 
combat it more carefully trained speakers are required, and the 
college is certainly turning out men of a higher type. Another 
branch of organisation that deserves special praise is the Junior 
Imperial League. In this Lord Eustace Percy and others preach 
a thoughtful and reasoned Conservatism, and uphold a sane 
Imperialism which strongly appeals to a league of youth which 
has branches all over the country and many thousands of members. 
Politics and amusement and good fellowship are combined in a 
manner reminiscent of the Primrose League, which in old days did 
such excellent pioneer work and is still strong in many districts. 
The National Union was given a new ‘ constitution’ at Newcastle, 
the laudable object being to make it more representative of all parts 
and classes of the country, and particularly to give a definite place 
to “wage-earners ’ in the conferences of the party. 

It is interesting to notice how wide a welcome has been given 
to the proposal to run more men and women candidates belonging 
to the wage-earning classes. If the party can offer a career open 
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to talent to all ranks of society, it will immensely widen its appeal, 
If it cannot give a reasonable chance of political power to able and 
ambitious young men and women of Conservative traditions, the 
party cannot hope much for the future. We have far too many 
candidates who have made their career in other ways, generally in 
successful commerce, and whose knowledge of political questions 
is extraordinarily;slight. Now the personality of the candidate 
is becoming more and more influential in elections, because in the 
enormous electorate of to-day there is always a mass of uncom. 
mitted voters, whose opinions largely depend on what they hear 
at the actual election. This is particularly the case with women 
voters, and it has become a tradition already that the candidates 
shall appear on the same platform to address a big representative 
meeting of women in the constituency.’t These meetings are quite 
different from ordinary party demonstrations, and votes are actu- 
ally determined by the impressions made by the candidates. Ifa 
man has taken up politics late in life and has no special knowledge 
or enthusiasm, he is at a grave disadvantage in such an assembly, 
and his party suffers accordingly. Party organisers and local 
associations always have thought far too much of wealth and social 
standing in¥selecting candidates. Political intelligence and 
genuine interest in social problems are more important than thes 
things, and membership of the House ought no longer to be 
regarded as an addendum to success in other spheres, but asa 
paramount concern and occupation. We do not want to see the 
House given up to professional politicians, but no party can sur- 
vive in these strenuous times unless its rank and file show a high 
average of political ability. The one outstanding bye-election 
success, in Glasgow, was largely won because the Conservative 
candidate was a man of conspicuous political powers. 

Of all the Marxian dogmas the most dangerous and embittering 
is the doctrine of class consciousness, which teaches the proletarian 
that he is in duty bound to hate all his neighbours of the non- 
proletarian classes. This doctrine has not been warmly welcomed 
in England, and the composition of the first Labour Government 
was a comic comment on its absurdity. Where is the orthodox 
class hatred of Lord Parmoor and Lord Chelmsford, not to men- 
tion Lord Haldane, whose comprehensive consciousness is more 
likely to absorb the universe than to confine itself to a single class? 
We are not as a people good at ‘ hates,’ but it would be an error to 
underrate the dangers which the constant street corner preaching 
of Marx’s doctrine involves. It is indeed the special duty of the 
Conservatives to combat this doctrine by proving that they area 
truly national party and not merely a combination to defend ‘ big 
business ’ or other vested interests. If suitable and representative 
men and women from the working classes can be chosen for the 
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tight districts and treated in all respects on an equality with other 
candidates, it will be good evidence that the party is a national 
one. It has always been a puzzle to ‘ high-brow ’ Liberals that 
such a being as the Conservative working man can possibly exist. 
Yet those sections of the Socialist Party which belong to the work- 
ing classes know their fellows better, and understand perfectly well 
that Conservatism is a very real element amongst labouring men. 
Only the other day Mr. Bevin complained that Conservatism is 
almost as great a difficulty in the trade unions as in politics. To 
trace the origins of this widespread Conservatism would be an 
interesting study in social psychology. It is a fortunate fact, 
which has given stability and moderation to English politics, and 
has justified the belief of Disraeli that the extension of the suffrage 
in 1867 could be made without danger: ‘I think England is safe 
in the race of men who inhabit her ; that she is safe in something 
more precious than her accumulated capital—her accumulated 
experience ; she is safe in her national character, in her fame, in 
the traditions of a thousand years.’ That was the spirit of the 
Tory leader who laid the foundations of Toryism in the new 
democracy of England. 

At the last election the Conservatives lost many seats in what 
have often been the strongholds of their power—in London, Lanca- 
shire, and the southern counties—and it is in these districts that 
they must hope for gains in the next contest. If gains are made, 
they will be at the expense of the Socialists in London and Lanca- 
shire and of the Liberals in the county divisions. As regards the 
latter, the agricultural policy of the party must be more clearly 
defined, and this was recognised at Newcastle, though the Confer- 
ence, while demanding a policy from the leaders, gave no indication 
of what that policy should be. ‘ The agricultural labourer,’ said 
Lord Selborne, ‘ is a very skilled man, and he is paid a wholly inade- 
quate wage, because the land does not produce a profit that will 
enable him to be paid a higher wage.’ He advocated a subsidy 
that would make corn-growing pay and enable the labourer to be 
paid a decent wage. This is very like the guinea an acre policy of 
the last election, which certainly did not prove attractive to the 
agricultural labourers or to the women in the villages, who generally 
regard the farmers as wealthy men and were told that they were 
to be taxed to pay the farmer’s guinea. Here again the party 
policy was crudely presented without adequate preparation, and it 
is to be hoped that, if the subsidising of corn-growing is adopted, 
the policy will be better explained. The Socialist policy of 
nationalising the land and making the State the only buyer and 
seller of foreign corn should be subjected to detailed criticism, or 
the Conservatives will find the Socialists promising all the advan- 
tages of Protection without any of its evils. 

Vor. XCVI—No. 573 3D 
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The other matter of high policy on which the party demands q 
definite statement from its leaders is the reform of the Second 
Chamber or the re-establishment of some effective check on 
legislation. Parts, at any rate, of the Parliament Act have, I 
think, been accepted by the nation as permanent changes, on 
which it will not go back, and no one is likely to modify the 
financial supremacy of the Commons or their ultimate predomi- 
nance in Parliament. But on all grounds of political reason there 
ought to be some means of checking the predominant single 
Chamber, or at least of referring its proposals to the electorate 
before they become law. In a democratic State such a referring 
and chetking power cannot be effectively exercised by a purely 
hereditary body, and Lord Cecil is prepared to accept ‘ some con- 
siderable democratising of the Second Chamber ’ if it will provide 
a real safeguard against revolution. Why does not the party 
boldly accept the Referendum, and couple with its proposal of a 
new Second Chamber a provision that in the event of disagree- 
ment between the two Houses the specific issue shall be referred 
to the electorate for decision ? The Referendum is the only safe 
guard defensible in our present political conditions, and the 
experience of other nations shows that it is a very real one. 

Yet clearly the main issue of the next election will not be 
the positive programme of the Conservatives, but the far-reaching 
plans of the Socialists. Conservatives will have to defend the 
natural evolution and organic development of society against the 
purely rational construction of the theoretically perfect State, as 
Burke defended the orderly progress of England against the 
Rationalists of France. They will have to defend individual inde- 
pendence and free enterprise against bureaucratic control, and to 
show that private ownership is not only compatible with the 
public good, but the necessary foundation of the national income, 
by which all social reforms must be financed. Propertied classes in 
this country can enter this contest with a clear conscience, as there 
is no country in the world where the rich man pays so much in 
taxation and where the poor man receives so much in State 
benefit. This fact ought to be emphasised and illustrated far more 
than it is by the party speakers. Large fortunes are at least a 
convenience to the Budget-maker. If a man has 30,000/. a year, 
he pays nearly 15,000/. in income and super-tax, but if 100 men 
have 300/. a year each, no Chancellor could extract 150/. from each 
of them in direct taxation. At present the 100 men pay about 
500/, between them. What will become of all the pensions and 
doles and free education if the national income is suddenly 
diminished, as it was in Russia, by reckless schemes of reconstruc- 
tion? It is well that the poorer citizen should receive benefits 
from the State, but if the security of the State is threatened, State 
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benefits will quickly disappear. The defence of property is the 
defence of the national income. 

It is not enough to label the Socialists as Reds and Com- 
munists. The main articles of their programme should be sub- 
mitted to detailed and reasoned criticism. This campaign of 
criticism should be carefully organised by the Conservative 
leaders, and the whole debating resources of the party should be 
employed in serious argument and in setting forth the Conserva- 
tive conception of social progress as against the ‘ catastrophic ’ 
schemes of the upheavalists. In these questions of economic and 
social change, which interest the electors more than any others, 
the motto of the party should be ‘ Evolution accepted, Utopias 
surveyed and valued, catastrophes barred.’ If they can save us 
from ‘ catastrophic ’ legislation, the Conservatives will once more 
fulfil their primary function. But still more important is the 
task of preserving all that is best in the old world for the new 
world that is jerking and jazzing itself into existence, all that is 
best in the aristocratic spirit and tradition of public service, in 
the belief in empire, in the sturdy independence and energy of 
many Englishmen and of Scots galore who are ready to work at 
their jobs and carve out a career for themselves without being 
aided by the State or directed by a Government department. 
There is-plenty of Conservative feeling in all ranks ready to be 
evoked. After all, the one unit known to natural or political 
history in which no trace of Conservatism existed was the group 
of Gadarene swine. 

WALFORD D. GREEN. 


Postscript.—This article was written before the Dissolution, 
and it seemed wiser to leave it unaltered. 


W. D. G. 
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THE REFORM BILL FOR FARMERS 


THE annual ‘ push,’ or rush, to the Scottish Highlands which we 
have just witnessed, together with the recent widespread scare 
about grain crops and the rapidly weakening stakes of our British 
agriculture in its entirety, may justly prove adequate as an excuse 
for a swift survey of an undeniably threatening situation affecting 
the homeland which has a phase decidedly patriotic as well as an 
aspect uncomfortably economic. 

Even if the annual battue in the north did not act as a special 
reminder, a selfish national prudence will dictate that I should 
devote a preliminary paragraph or two to the conditions in the 
Highlands. From the national defence point of view, we cannot 
forget that some eighty years ago, at Aberfeldy, 2000 men were 
recruited within two days from an area about forty miles round; 
and still vivid to ourselves to-day must be the manner in which 
our famous mountaineer breed rallied and fought gloriously in 
the war which we had entered over a decade ago. The economic 
picture presented in contrast to this devoted and inalienable 
patriotism is unmistakably ugly, but, for our safety’s sake, 
it must be hung, unshielded, in the centre of ‘ the line.’ In an 
era in which it is more vitally urgent than ever that our people, 
the people who were naturally destined to carry on our traditions 
throughout the century, should by preference, being food-pro- 
ducers, live their lives in the country of their birth, if this be at all 
possible, in the best conditions tending to good physical health 
and cheerfulness of mind, what do we see? Do we not see them 
driven from the Highlands, first to make place for sheep and then 
for deer, then away from their native glens and straths to lose 
the strength and hardiness which so well became them, and, when 
lack of employment in the new occupations in which they could 
engage compels them to abandon their later ‘ homes ’ in the slums 
of the town, finally flying, wailing, to fates kind or unkind across 
the Atlantic? These broad facts are not unmixed with other 
facts almost equal in importance but the drive by the deer is the 
cardinal fact. What, every Scotsman must be compelled to ask, 
what is the British Government going to do about this pivotal 
factor ? 
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I can lay claim to a sound right to be heard upon the topic 
I have thus introduced. It is true that my days are no longer 
spent in farming in the Highlands, being immersed in commercial 
business in England, and that I reside in London, as becomes 
amember of Parliament for a London constituency ; but I was 
brought up on a Perthshire farm, am to-day a partner in such 
a farm, and I despatch this contribution while I am performing 
an annual duty by auditing the accounts thereof. In this way 
I am in a position to testify that the wave of unrest long 
running among the farmers of the Highlands, and in fact the 
farmers of Scotland at large, has in no degree declined, and that 
luridity continues to distinguish the language in which at the 
Market Hotel on market-day the farmers discuss the weather, 
foreign competition, rents, rates and taxes, the edicts of landlords, 
wage boards, etc. It is in every way profitable to the country 
that these causes should be canvassed with all frankness. 

In the first place, it can be confidently affirmed that, though 
under deer, much of the land in the Highlands low in elevation 
can be cultivated. Deer, it may be explained, have come down 
below the 1000 feet above sea-level, and there are many. places 
still where they can come. The sites from which the peasant 
farmers are driven are ordinarily put under sheep first, but this is 
simply an economic artifice: during their grazing the old farm 
is overrun with bracken, whins, broom, etc., and these creating 
splendid cover the way is clear for the introduction of game. 
Potatoes, turnips and, indeed, cereals, have been grown on these 
sites so seized by deer, and their non-cultivation means not only 
no small loss in food production, but an ultimate aggravation of 
the state of unemployment in the towns to which the former 
producers are often compelled to betake themselves. But the 
absence of cultivation, quaintly enough, implies a happier con- 
dition of affairs from the view of the owner of the land. It is 
not merely that his assessment for governing expenses is lower : 
in many instances he actually obtains a good return by letting 
acres for shooting purposes to, say, an English brewer or a 
Chicago pork butcher. The village tradesmen, too, may vote for 
the deer; but they might not doso did the shooting parties 
order all the requirements for their stay from a big store in 
London or Glasgow. In a monetary sense, of course, it may be 
argued that the country benefits; but does not the permanent 
disappearance of so bold and noble a peasantry, particularly in 
view of grave national perils which may well lie ahead of us, 
involve a much heavier loss, even considered solely from the 
economic angle? These fine peasants leave the glens of their 
families, it is obvious, with keen regret; and though they 
take overseas the names of their native places, their songs 
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and their customs, their hearts never cease to yearn for the High. 
lands. But can it be affirmed that the average landlord is rep. 
dered in any degree penitent by knowledge of those feelings of the 
folk who have grown up beside him, equally entitled to the 
respect and protection of humanity at large? Are these land. 
lords to be the victors eternally ? Must gold rule even amid the 
mountains of the land of a great and glorious people ? This super. 
session of man by animal must end, even if we think only of our 
own safety, and wherever possible there must be a genuine 
restoration of the people to the land. 

The State must offer these fine Highlanders greater facilities 
for making their arduous task more profitable. The provisions 
of the Agricultural Credits Act of 1923 are not suitable to the 
conditions in the Highlands, where the population being small, 
the farms meagre, transport a serious difficulty still and money 
the reverse of plentiful, it is next to impossible for an agricultural 
co-operative society to put up sufficient capital to secure a loan 
from the Board of Agriculture that would make the successful 
working of the enterprise profitable. The areas will have to be 
made wide and the societies devised so as to embrace the big 
farmers in the straths along with the small-holders, crofters, etc., 
up in the glens. The members of Parliament for Scotland must 
stick like burrs to the cry ‘ Justice for the tillers of the soil, what- 
ever befall the slaughterers of the game! ’ 

Now I will turn from the small-holders and landlords of the 
Highlands to the settled farmers of Scotland, including many far 
distant from deer-line. Caledonia, our people at large must com- 
prehend, is far from being altogether a ‘ land of mountain and of 
flood,’ of bogs and heather. Rather are there some wonderfully 
fertile lands away north ‘ ayont the Tweed ’ ; for illustration, the 
Carse of Gowrie grows wheat which for both straw and head can- 
not be surpassed. Whether we cite the Howe of Stirling, the 
Howe of Strathmore, the Mearns, the Lothians and Kyle and 
Carrick, or the Border Country, and the Valley of the Tay, or the 
great rolling lands up the east coast through the ‘ Kingdom of 
Fife’ and Kincardineshire, we can point to glowing proofs that 
the hardy Scots race has made prairie-land to ‘ bloom and blossom 
like the rose.’ Yet these mentions would not exhaust the admir- 
able examples of their capacity, their industry, their enterprise. 
Where is the country-bred Scotsman who does not think proudly 
of ‘ the cattle upon a thousand hills,’ with a special place for the 
polled Angus cattle, the great breed of black-faced sheep, the 
Clydesdale horses? And who that knows him doubts that his 
memory lingers longest, perhaps, over the oats which make the 
glorious dish of porridge, supped with the creamy milk, the 
essence of pastures none can surpass, but unmistakably most 
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lovingly over the barley which, distilled in ‘mountain dew,’ 
casts a generous halo over ‘ the land of brown heath and shaggy 
wood ’ ? 

These superb gifts of Nature, unhappily, are to a consider- 
able degree marred and dwarfed by the remains of the human 
nature of the Scot. The farmers of Scotland, but most notably 
those on the northern heights, are beyond question open to sub- 
stantial criticism, alike as to farming and to marketing, in these 
intensely competitive days. Happily, they are now gradually 
allowing their rapidly developing native intelligence and their 
constantly advancing knowledge of facts to dynamite their 
habits of mind and custom, and should it please the Legisla- 
ture to turn a more sympathetic side to them, a much greater 
prosperity may yet be their fortune, for their faults are not faults 
of personal design, but faults of hereditary deposits and national 
training. 

In reviewing British farming generally at any time we are 
always confronted with the fact that, though the population of 
this island presents an enormous market for agricultural produce, 
much of what is consumed therein comes across the seas. The 
Scottish farmer could certainly have a much bigger share if he 
liked, for in parts, as I have noted, the soil of Scotland grows 
more bushels to the acre than that of Canada. Why does he fail 
toobtain it? Primarily because he retains in certain directions, 
we insist, the narrow instincts of the unenlightened man, and 
further because he has been taught over the years, falsely, that the 
competition of outsiders is injurious both to himself and to the 
country. Despite the parliamentary fights which have been 
waged in his midst, he has never thoroughly grasped the great 
advantages which flow directly and indirectly from freedom of 
trade the world over, and so he has hitherto hoped unceasingly 
for the passage of a measure devised to protect him from foreign 
competition. A direct consequence of this lamentable fact is that 
there has not been cultivated in him that alertness to the possi- 
bility of quicker and cheaper ways of doing things—even in secur- 
ing protection against the consequences of bad weather—which is, 
perhaps, the secret of that monetary success that is so undeniably 
attending the exertions of other countries no better favoured than 
either Scotland or England. Luckily, as I have noted, the facts 
are ‘coming home’ at last to the farmers of our country. The 
importation of cereals, bacon and eggs, and dairy produce, even 
when from the Britains overseas, may for a number of years yet 
continue to be described as ‘foreign competition’; but the 
farmer’s wife now knows that foreign butter, eggs and cheese will 
always confront hers in the market, while the farmer himself is at 
last scuttling the idea that he can hope to keep out foreign oats 
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and barley under the cloak of Protection. It is piquant at the 
moment, by the way, to note that, while the farmers have been 


striving to induce the Government to put hindrances in the way of 


imports of the surpluses of other countries, the Scottish fishermen 
have been urging it to re-establish the herring market with 
Russia. In fact, it is far from inconceivable that on a compara- 
tively early day the British farmer, following the example in 
study, in enterprise, in persistent work, and in care set him by the 
farmers of countries as wide apart as Denmark and South 
America, Canada and New Zealand, will be found combining to 
produce in big array standardised articles specially devised to meet 
British tastes. And therefore more efficient farming generally 
may flow, particularly in the Highlands. 

The kernel of the obstacles to more effective farming and more 
profitable marketing may be unveiled at this point if I now 
devote a short paragraph to the characteristics of the Scottish 
farmer, the Highland type in particular. He is a strong individual- 
ist, but ordinarily without the courage of a strong individualist 
as such is known in business enterprises in England. An out- 
standing idiosyncrasy is a pronounced dash of suspicion that 
those with whom he is in contact need to be closely watched, lest 
they should have a design to damage his interests. He is, besides, 
in many instances, an iron-clad conservative ; it is not simply 
that he has so great an awe of a landlord as to yield easily to his 
dictation as to the rotation of crops and to his wishes as to the 
preservation of game, but that he is, particularly when his selfish- 
ness is assailed, like a log, insensitive to suggestion and stolid in 
nature, floating down a river. So dominated, he is afraid to 
embark upon any venture in a sphere to which he is a stranger, 
preferring to chance luck according him a bad crop, in which case 
he can always, of course, put the blame upon the weather. Big- 
minded farmers go to Denmark, and, getting ideas, come home to 
become bigger ; but small men go no further afield than their 
local market and remain small. These seem to be without any 
sense of responsibility to the country ; certainly they appear to be 
seldom troubled with the consideration of the serious question as 
to the best use of the soil. At any rate, there are large numbers 
of farmers who do not make the most use of their lands, but merely 
persist in an automatic alternation of crops, just as their grand- 
fathers did, according to the language of their lease. The cardinal 
remedy, of course, is to be discerned in a better education of the 
prospective farmer in soil culture. It isa big job trying to change 
the primary features of the nature of the farmer ; still there are 
signs here and there that if the younger men, who through the 
facilities offered in these days obtain more intimate contact with 
the pulse of forward-looking authorities, were to obtain a convic- 
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tion of security of tenure in following their own conceptions as to 
the right type of culture and line of crops to produce after making 
themselves acquainted with the soil of their fields, there would 
soon come into evidence proofs of gratifying changes in the cha- 
racter, quality, and weight of the products. An enormous improve- 
ment in dairying since the opening of a dairy school in Kilmarnock 
justifies this view. Unfortunately, partial successes gained in 
this way frequently remain partial successes ; a good living having 
been assured, there is no further departure from the old-fashioned 
way. We must not overlook either the possibility that a further 
departure might involve an expenditure that the farmers would 
be unable to meet or fill them with fear of difficulty with their 
landlord. Summarily, it can be affirmed that a stronger 
stimulus is needed to induce the young men seriously and per- 
sistently to ‘ put their backs ’ into the business of farming, at least 
in the measure and with the success attained in other countries. 
The law or the Government must offer more powerful incentives 
to experiment, either by providing really attractive machinery 
for the purchase of farms, or granting a wider liberty to farm free 
from the conditions of present-day leases, or tendering short loans 
on moderate terms to facilitate trial of new methods. If farmers 
of Scotland in a mass uncomfortably large go on much longer hav- 
ing to acknowledge that they are incapable of accomplishing what 
worse-situated farmers in other countries accomplish, they will 
deliberately cast a deep slur upon a famous nation. 

This risk of the casting of a permanent slur upon the honour of 
the farmers of Scotland is a challenge to a good Scotsman to 
sketch briefly his remedies for an unsatisfactory situation. The 
Reform Bill of the writer would start outside of the farmer. The 
farmer’s fear of losing his farm, it is important to remember, is a 
great factor in the outlook ; it is this fear which induces him to 
support the landlord’s candidate at an election, and, where the 
landlord is keen on sport, to encourage game rather than the pro- 
duction of food for human beings. The Reform Bill would 
impose upon the landlord the obligation to offer to sell the farm 
or to grant fixity of tenure. It would in addition establish courts 
for the fixing of rents, and shift the burden of rates and taxes. 
Land value only would be taxed, and improvements would be 
telieved from rates. There could also be, as already suggested, 
short loans in moderate sums to give an impetus to enterprise ; 
the machinery for these ought to be a Land Bank, which, indeed, 
isa vital necessity. Next in order would stand provisions for the 
education of the farmer. The average farmer learns too late the 
facts which constitute the science of farming ; a farmer ought to 
possess early in his career at least a knowledge of the ingredients 
of soils and it should be within his power to get the best 











possible results out of all the kinds of land which it may fall to him 
to farm. Mere book-learning, in which, fortunately, the farmer 
is at present being liberally instructed, is far from enough, how- 
ever. A more profitable form of education ultimate’y will be to 
scatter over the country experimental farms under the Board of 
Agriculture. Such farms, even though they were small, could 
scarcely fail to be of immense value. These facilities offered, it 
would not be unreasonable to set up a standard of efficiency for the 
farmer, determined in the main by the nature of the soil, capital 
invested in the farm, and labour employed ; and failure to attain 
the standard would entail ejection from the farm, even where he 
owned it. It is not improbable, however, that the earliest and 
speediest step in the way of reform will be the general adoption 
of various types of co-operation. For this might easily prove to 
be the grand avenue to the general enlightenment from which 
more efficient and profitable farming must flow. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that out of the present inter- 
mixture of success and failure in most phases of agriculture there 
will soon emerge a determined movement for concentration upon 
co-operation as the activity best calculated to lead to a great 
improvement in all directions. It is being abundantly shown in 
farming in other countries that combined efforts bring about 
successes which no amount of individual effort can accomplish. 
Certainly, the restricted individual action so prevalent over so 
many years is responsible for a huge waste of time and money, and 
if Scotland, at any rate, is to justify the reputation it enjoys among 
the nations as the country of a people distinguished for their 
capacity and industry, this waste must speedily come to an 
end. 

Take the old fashion of the little farmer accompanying his 
three or four beasts, his score of sheep, and his couple of pigs to 
market every Friday, and his ‘ guid’ wife going along with him 
with her week’s making of butter and her basket of eggs ; are we 
not bound to confess that these ‘ institutions’ are seeing the end 
of their day and must soon cease to be? Considering how the 
meagre business the most of them have to do could easily be 
transacted by a general representative, why should we see Perth 
market crowded with a thousand farmers on a Friday morning? 
Are they not there solely for profitless pleasure ? Could they not 
be more patriotically employed elsewhere? Why should not all 
the stock and produce of an area be collected by and entrusted for 
sale to the officials of an association in the efficiency and profit of 
which everyone has an interest ? Why should farmers decide that 
such a co-operation would mean the loss of their individuality ? 
Do they lose their individuality when they so come together 
to help each other, to co-operate, in happily pulling through 
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hay-cutting or corn-harvesting, when conditions impel to acts of 
neighbourliness? Is it not the fact that the smaller farmers, 
in so making on market-day a holiday which they cannot afford, 
are foolishly imitating the big farmers who can afford it? It is, 
let it be freely acknowledged, difficult to adopt the ways farmers 
in other countries find so easy in a country such as ours, where 
the individual farmer has been accustomed to exercise his freedom, 
at any rate in the marketing of his produce, for generations, and 
where, taking one year with another, he has made a tolerably good 
living. But the day has arrived when the form of individualism 
which finds expression in the spirit of selfishness that seeks to get 
the better of neighbours will produce national ruin if maintained 
in the sphere of marketing. 

Let our farmers face the plain truth: if farming is to remain 
the chief national industry of this ancient and historic isle that it 
is to-day, this antediluvian method of carrying it on has got to 
cease. The ever-present and ever-growing threat of the organised 
trading of the Britains overseas and of foreign countries in compe- 
tition with ourselves at our own doorsteps imperatively demands 
that an end should be put to the peril involved in it. 

Let us glance next at the actual operations of farming in the 
caseof smallfarms. Incidentally, let it be noted with satisfaction— 
for the reform is long overdue—-that the younger men are now 
learning the art of book-keeping ; this may save them from falling 
into debt in ways which may place them under obligations to 
middlemen like, say, the seed merchant, and so compel them to 
accept the seeds they have in stock, without regard to suitability 
or Vitality, or their supersession by a seed giving, say, a wheat 
like the rustless wheat of America. At any rate, it is highly 
probable that the co-operative buying of seed would save thou- 
sands of pounds to the farmer. The waste over tools, implements 
and machinery provides a strong ground for persistent reflection ; 
when the use of these is confined to one farmer alone, they must 
prove very costly indeed for the work performed. Why should 
not small farms be generally conducted on the basis of a joint use 
of tools and motive power? There might be an arrangement, for 
instance, by which so many binders, potato-diggers, and the like, 
even horses, could be provided at a convenient centre for a given 
number of acres. Really the stories of the spirit in which our 
competitors seek to overcome their handicaps in the ways of 
weather and transport ought to shame us: they combine to meet 
bad weather conditions, and their very combination helps them 
out of their transport difficulties. Take in the prospect from 
the view of transport. If certain types of motor vehicles could 
thus be used co-operatively by ourselves, even those farmers 
who resolutely refuse to improve their farm roads would gain 
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thereby, for they would only need to cart their potatoes to an 
appointed place by the side of the main road, where they would 
be collected by the co-operative motor lorries. How railway 
stations would then cease to appear distant ; how the conveyance 
of ro tons of potatoes would no longer be the costly job the employ- 
ment of horses and carts makes it. It is not improbable that a 
certain type of farmer will answer : ‘ If I should thus manage to 
do in three days what has hitherto taken twelve days, to what job, 
tell me, am I to put the men and horses on the saved days?’ 
Then look how the increased facilities for employing more powerful 
equipment might affect even small farms, provided that we are 
prepared to see the picturesque aspects of our country suffer 
through the disappearance of hedges, etc. What a considerable 
economic gain would accrue if tractor ploughs could work over 
bigger areas. Altogether, though it may be at the cost of a slight 
inconvenience and some degree of pride, a substantial saving 
would probably follow for everyone if motors, machinery and 
men could be introduced by the officers of a co-operative associa- 
tion. It is conceivable that these gentlemen, having a closer 
acquaintance with the practical offers of scientific discovery, 
might soon show our farmers how even the cost of manures would 
cease to appear asa bugbear to them. For we cannot refrain from 
casting a thought to the great gain which will accrue when inven- 
tions like the Wolk windmill or ventimotor come into use. The 
force of the winds will be so captured, converted into electricity, 
and conserved for regulated use, that it will be set, not only to 
light and heat the houses and cottages on the farm, but to drive 
lorries and direct ploughs ; ways more wonderful still will draw 
nitrogen from the atmosphere, and, in addition, both electrify and 
dry crops. The farmer who refuses to spend ‘ saxpence’ upon 
the machinery of combination with his neighbours, though it will 
help him to such gifts as these, must surely be catalogued as proud 
as Lucifer. 

Now we will glance at the future from the stock-raising and 
selling standpoint. Can it be maintained that our farmers give 
to the selection of farms the serious consideration the job demands, 
whether it be as to grazing potentialities or as to the ratio between 
sheep and cattle ? Do they enter in as they ought, or allow them- 
selves to be guided, as to the treatment of the soil to be adopted 
or the seeds to be sown to produce the best meat and milk? Do 
they even study as they might the bettering of the animals they 
rear? We come again to the great waste of time and money over 
the sale of the cattle and the sheep. The average farmer, we 
know, likes to see his beasts in the ring, and some farmers can 
always command a good price for their produce, but do not dozens 
of farmers go unnecessarily to the market of their area every 
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Friday with an average of three beasts apiece, only to be hurt 
jn most instances by wily butchers and dealers, often organised as 
a conspiratorial ring, gathered from a circuit of sixty miles or 
more? At present multitudes of farmers put themselves at the 
mercy of the butchers and dealers by rushing in 150 beasts where 
only 100 are on demand, whereas sale through a co-operative 
association would, as a rule, be managed with a skill and judgment 
which would bring the farmers gain rather than loss, the butchers 
being supplied at a standard price. 

Once more: apply the co-operative idea to bacon-curing and 
selling, butter and cheese-making and marketing, milk selling and 
egg-laying and marketing. With the incoming of methods for 
automatically feeding and even rationing pigs, there is now much 
more room for enterprise in pig-keeping. Every district could 
have its own brands of bacon. Wiltshire bacon is a high standard, 
and so is Danish, of course. Why not Caledonian brands? Why 
should the breeders put themselves at the mercy of the pork 
butchers in the sale ring when they could be protected by the 
officers of their own association? There could be likewise stan- 
dards for butter; some brands could not be surpassed in any 
country. We have certainly made great progress in recent years 
in dairying, but many farmers’ wives yet remain to be ‘ drilled’ 
in this sphere, where so much money could be earned which now 
goes elsewhere. If you seek proof of this, read about the yields of 
milk by particular cows lately published. Now as to the distribu- 
tion and sale of milk. Farmers have still to do much in the way 
ofimprovement. For illustration, milk churns should only be 
conveyed to the end of the farm road by the farmer, motor trans- 
port being responsible for its removal thence to the creamery. 
Surely in these days, when we have seen the men who deliver the 
milk from door to door in London demanding and getting 4/. per 
week, the eyes of our farmers, even those belonging to the most 
Noah-like type, must see the wisdom of delivering themselves over 
to the guidance and control of a co-operative association ? There 
is not room to say another word in the way of persuasion upon 
this particular point. Then the opportunity for development in 
the egg business cannot be exaggerated. Contrast the millions of 
eggs coming thousands of miles on trains and steamboats from 
Russia with the few dozens the British farmer’s wife either carries 
to market or despatches by rail once or twice a week. Is it not 
inevitable that big gains would follow were our farmers to give 
greater care to the keeping of fowls, differentiating between good 
layers and promising table birds? Then study the attention 
given to the egg in Denmark compared with the indifference with 
which it is regarded in this country. The egg which comes from 
Denmark does not possess a special flavour by being packed in 
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musty straw. Sending a bad egg in to a Danish co-operative society 
means a fine, a second offence a very heavy fine, and a third 


practical exclusion from the trade, the defaulting farmer’s eggs ' 


not being accepted at all. The Danish egg farmers being paid 
for eggs by weight 100 per cent., big eggs are a consequence, 
Ought we not to be ashamed of ourselves for being so much 
behind the Danes, who lack a number of the endowments enjoyed 
by the Scotch and English farmers ? 

Finally, note the gain which would result from transport in 
bulk by a co-operative association. The steel trade can secure a 
flat rate per ton on the railways, the woollen trade a half-rate; 
but in this sphere of national transport our oldest and greatest 
industry has let itself be left utterly behind, out of all reckoning, 
Are our farmers going to be content to remain in so ignominious a 
position ? 

All the evils and defects herein noted must be drastically dealt 
with if we are to hold up our heads manfully in sight of the gene- 
rous gifts of Nature, the co-operation of science, and the ingenuity 
and energy of the farmers of other countries. Every post, as it 
were, brings us evidence that we can do this in ways and degrees 
which will correspond with our national repute in other spheres 
if we will only consent to organise ourselves in the co-operative 
fashion. If our farmers will set up trading companies in fairly 
wide areas, they can contribute their share of the capital in kind, 
It will be foolish not to acknowledge that certain recent experi- 
ments among us in this style have not been satisfactory in their 
outcome. But the reason for the ill-luck is not to be discovered 
in the principle of co-operation, but in ourselves: in our heredi- 
tary individuality, in our pride, in our ignorance, in our lethargy. 
We are simply at the moment in the apprenticeship stage of co- 
operation. Where the areas of these societies are inadequate to 
ensure their financial success the areas must be enlarged and 
where the management is unsatisfactory the type of manager 
must be changed. The conditions emphatically demand that the 
people employed at headquarters or centre must be not decayed 
gentlemen or broken farmers, but thoroughly trained business men. 
The associations must put themselves into the hands of men of 
the type who now ‘run’ our big stores and multiple shops— 
alert men, men of imagination, men of previous experience in 
such business, who know where and how to turn in emergencies. 

Grant this form of organisation, grant this style of manager, grant 
that we behave like men of an enlightened age and not like fossils 
belonging to a far-gone geological era, and grant that we get our- 
selves taxed on the land value alone and our buildings and 
improvements set free altogether from taxation ; soon the farmer 
will find himself much better off than he is to-day, and finally 
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blessing the pioneers whom he is at the moment mainly intent 
upon criticising. 

What blocks the way? The fact that we find it against the 
grain of feeling and habit to cut our links with the past. We 
love the sense of contact with the powerful, even if we pay dearly 
for it. But if we are to continue to live, the chain of old associa- 
tions and methods must be severed. But, let us not forget, we 
have got half-way on the way; we have long accepted what 
modernity can give us in the way of pianos, motor cars, tele- 
phones and broadcasting. When we thus succumb to luxury, why 
should we not surrender also to the practical business spirit which 
gives us these things ? 

T. ATHOLL ROBERTSON. 
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EDUCATION AND ECONOMY 


It is pitiful to think of our dreams of a better world and of the 
world as it is to-day, and still more pitiful to see how strong is the 
return to the glamour of materialism which affected us so deeply 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century. The British 
temperament lends itself so readily to materialism. During the 
war, temporarily at any rate, we were out of conceit with it, we 
realised that ‘ where there is no vision the people perisheth,’ and 
resolved to set our house in order and aim at higher things. On 
the crest of the wave which was flowing in favour of spirituality 
the National Church started the Mission of Hope and Repentance, 
and the educationalists had beautiful visions of the betterment .f 
life through the extension of the educational horizon. The tides 
of human thought flowed strongly in favour of the things of the 
Spirit, and we take up some of our popular daily papers to-day 
and find the constant, insistent, almost furious cry for economy 
in education. What is to help civilisation, which shows signs 
of tottering, if it is not education, if men are not only to think 
out ideals and adapt them to the circumstances of the time, but 
to make them understood by and acceptable to the democracy 
as a whole? And all the more is it the first necessity of our 
time because with the continuous development of scientific 
appliances we are gradually losing our power of thought 
with our freedom and becoming just parts of a machine with an 
allotted task. Life is becoming so specialised and organised that 
individual freedom is growing less, and the comprehensive grasp 
of the mutual dependence of class upon class, of nation upon 
nation, is being absorbed in self-interest. The artisan has become 
the factory hand, the workman a pawn in a union, the politician 
a member of a clique. Thinkers and education are more necessary 
to-day than ever in past history, for only by them will progress 
and stability be achieved. 

If we analyse the reason for this cry for economy it is impos- 
sible not to feel that there is a return in full strength to a more 
material standard. We look for immediate and concrete results 
from the great sum which is being spent, and forget that only in 
the future, not this year, nor next, nor the year after, will the seed 
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which is being sown to-day bear its fruit. Education works slowly, 
put it is the most momentous function in the national organism, 
and fraught with consequences which no words can exaggerate ; 
these consequences are only seen in later generations. If it is to 
make for the advancement of civilisation, great principles and 
spiritual ideals must be its foundation stones; the need for 
spiritual activity in man grows greater in proportion to the 
magnitude of the victories which he achieves over the forces of 
Nature. The price of these victories has always to be paid. 
During the war we saw how success in bringing the resources of 
science to our aid worked in the direction of barbarism. And if 
education is not to make for moral disaster while it makes for 
progress in knowledge, in intellect, and in science, it must also 
much more readily make for progress in character, in ideals, in 
heart and soul. We conjecture of the worker by the work. 
There may be strength enough, intelligence enough, but if there 
is not more, he is, as Browning says, 


An isoscele deficient in the base. 


In the latter part of last century we embarked, and deliberately 
embarked, upon a system of national education in the hope and 
belief that it would make for the betterment of democracy ; we 
cannot go back upon our experiment, nor substitute the second 
best for the best. It behoves us to be very critical of the cry for 
economy in matters which are so vital to human welfare. 

It is worth while, however, for a moment to turn aside from 
the consideration of the main function of education, the teaching 
of the necessity of living a true life, the dignity of work and the 
responsibility of power—for, according to Bishop Butler, the 
imparting of information is the least part of education—to point 
out to the economists that on the material side alone education 
has over and over again paid for itself. There is no need to labour 
the point. It is only necessary to recall such facts as these: the 
existence and perfection of the telegraph are due to the mathe- 
matical investigations of such men as Ampére and Lord Kelvin ; 
wireless telegraphy is the result of researches into the meaning 
of the so-called imaginary quantities which every schoolboy very 
soon comes across in his study of Algebra, indeed, there is hardly 
any problem in applied electricity and in electrical transmission 
generally which does not depend directly or indirectly upon them ; 
the stability and safety of ships, which have added immensely 
to the number of travellers, and so to the enlargement of the 
mental horizon of thousands of people, is due to the mathe- 
matician. And, to go farther back, the science of navigation 
itself is the strange emanation from speculative inquiries of 
forgotten men who solved problems on the properties of curves 
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and planes 2000 years ago in the lecture rooms of Alexandria 
University. Many such results, which have contributed so 


to the amenities of human life, have arisen from abstract and” 


apparently useless investigations, that is, from education. But 
what we are more immediately concerned with is the fact that the 
education of the past fifty or sixty years has so uplifted the average 
standard of intelligence as to make it possible for tens of thousands 
of the not highly educated to learn how to control and to use with 
safety the great forces of Nature which gifted men of science have 
first discovered. 

With the enormous development of machinery for the require- 
ments of modern life—trains, trams, electric light, gas, motors, 
wireless, aviation, etc.—requiring, as it does, the close contact with 
and safe handling of forces of incredible power, mechanics in great 
numbers have become necessary who have acquired a feeling for 
accuracy and a sense of the importance of minute details and 
measurements which would have been quite unintelligible to 
their grandparents, for the duration and good performance of 
machinery, even its life itself, depend upon the correcting of 
every imperfection in its parts as soon as it appears, and this 
imperfection may be so microscopical as to be measured by the 
thousandth part of an inch. But there are examples of the 
higher standard of intelligence in every house. The hot water 
system, the care of the light, and now the broadcasting apparatus, 
frequently home-made, would not be possible but for the better 
education of the ‘ masses.’ And if the elevation of the taste of a 
community is a commercial asset there can be no doubt that it 
exists in a high degree. The demand for picture-galleries, libraries, 
museums, the good concerts provided by some municipal corpora- 
tions at the public expense, by others at a very trifling cost to the 
crowds which flock to them, all bear evidence of the improved 
standard of taste which exists among us as compared with that of 
past generations. 

There can be no doubt education has over and over again paid 
for itself in greater comfort and in the increase of material wealth, 
but herein lies the danger, for if it commends itself purely on these 
commercial grounds, it will be withdrawn when it ceases to be 
commercially profitable. We have to impress upon the economists 
that education means something much more beneficial to demo- 
cracy and of more enduring value than mere commercialism. 
History in the future will have striking opportunities for testing 
the sincerity of our beliefs. We felt in 1914 we were fighting 
for honour, for freedom, for justice, for truth, for all the higher 
possibilities of the human spirit ; shall we economise now in the 
strongest agency which can support and foster them? What 
is required is a great Evangelical revival, such as that at the 
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beginning of the nineteenth century, which, according to Lecky, 
did as much as anything in England to save this country from 
the equivalent of the French Revolution. 

The men who have left the greatest mark upon the world, 
whose lives have been, as it were, stepping stones to higher things, 
have always set before themselves that the spiritual and moral 

of democracy is the ultimate object of civilisation, that 
this is the only progress which will make for the happiness and 
richness of the world. And such a progress is based upon a 
conception of education which regards the implanting of right 
instincts, right affections, right antipathies, as its main function. 
The science of life is more important than the science of wealth. 
Political parties rise and fall ; socialistic schemes have their day 
and wither away: they may destroy an evil, but they never 
establish the good and cannot, because they contribute nothing 
to the knowledge of the Divine and eternal attributes ; there is 
ever the constant appeal to the arbitrament of war, war between 
nations, the governors and the governed, the employer and the 
employed, and the same unwillingness to recognise that rights 
exist only from the fulfilment of duties. This is an extremely 
difficult lesson to teach, and to learn ; it can only be taught by 
acts and lives, and not by words, not by formal lessons, but by 
great personalities. Yet we are crying out for economy in 
education, which for the most part means cutting down teachers’ 
salaries, when we ought to be doing everything that is possible to 
attract good men, the best men, into the profession. Great 
teachers are but human, with the feelings of common mortals, 
subject to the same laws and the same desires. Evenif gifted with 
the inspiration of genius, they embark upon their profession like 
other people, because of the prospects which it offers of satisfy- 
ing human ambitions. It is nonsense to talk about vocation. 
Thousands of teachers are required for the thousands of schools 
scattered over the country. All are not filled with monastic ideas, 
nor recognise that every human instinct must be sacrificed for the 
sake of their vocation ; they crave for the means of developing the 
legitimate claims of their nature. The effect of inadequate 
payments to the clergy is causing grave anxiety to all who care 
for the Church ; there is a great dearth of candidates for ordination, 
and—so we are told—a greater dearth of theright men. Spiritual 
work is suffering in consequence, and churches are empty. 
Whatever may be the calling to which men devote them- 
selves, they must live, and if they are educated men, live on an 
equality with enlightened classes. And, above all needs, it is 
necessary for the good of the community that these two great 
professions, the Church and the schools, must attract the best 
men, and of the two, schools (dealing so entirely with life at 
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a plastic age) are the more important for the well-being of the 
community. 

It may be said that in introducing the Burnham scale the 
State made a real effort, recognising to the full that schoolmasters 
in the past had been grossly underpaid, and that conditions were 
not such as would attract the best available people into the 
profession. Whether the end will be achieved or whether, on 
the contrary, the Burnham scheme has not been a great failtire, it 
is yet too soon to judge. There was need not only that the 
profession should be better paid, but certainly of not less im- 
portance is the need that it should be uplifted into a more honour- 
able place in the scale of professions. When men in other 
professions are honoured, it must be honoured too, and not, as at 
present, always passed by ; the lawful and prized rewards for good 
work well done must not be showered upon men in other walks of 
life, but never upon men in this ; but I will refer to this a little 
later. It is, however, difficult to see that the introduction of the 
Burnham scale has added anything to the dignity of the standing 
of the teacher, if indeed it has not directly detracted from it. It 
has placed him under the application of a rigid, lifeless formula, 
So much for a first-class degree—an altogether false standard, to 
begin with : a first class is no criterion whatever of a man’s teaching 
capacity, still less of his worth as a master—so much for each 
year’s standing, thus putting the keen, capable, inspiring teacher 
on the same footing as the inefficient, a condition too which is 
making for stagnation in schools, where, above all else, stagnation 
is not far removed from death. The scheme doubtless has its good 
points, but it has many drawbacks. It was not only, nor primarily, 
better pay that was needed, but men with a wider outlook on life, 
and with a deep appreciation of the far-reaching consequences of 
their work upon the national ideals. 

For it has to be remembered that the greatest, perhaps the 
only real, educating factor in any school is the personality of the 
teacher. Equipment, organisation, material appliances, may be 
good, but the personality of the teacher, what he is, makes the 
lasting impression. The teacher is the school for the highest 
purposes of education; it is impossible to measure his ever- 
widening influence: it is one of the profoundest and most far- 
reaching influences of our time. If the cry for economy is to 
starve the profession, it is the most pernicious that could ever be 
raised, the most detrimental to the aspirations of democracy, and 
will certainly bring disaster in its train and not in the distant 
future. There can be no more fertile seed ground for the growth 
of discontent and moral and social anarchy than a school staffed 
by teachers animated by a sense of grievance or lack of apprecia- 
tion. Several years ago Bishop Westcott left upon those who 
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heard him an indelible impression of his own great headmaster, 
Dr. Prince Lee : 

He made us feel that he only learns who thinks, just as he only can 
teach who learns. . . . Sympathy is the spring of the teacher’s influence. 
_.. There is work to be done, work to be done in face of formidable 
difficulties, work to be done in faith in God. 


Taught by a man with so high a conception of his life’s work, no 
wonder many of his pupils left an abiding mark upon their genera- 
tion, and gladly turned their powers to the amelioration of the 
social condition of the masses, for they had assimilated something 
of the spirit of their master. The blessing which comes from 
work lies not in the subject, but in the spirit in which it is done. 
Prince Lee was among the foremost teachers of last century, but 
more men of his power and personality must be willing to enter 
a profession fraught with such fateful consequences to the future. 

It is well for us to be reminded of the aim of the great school- 
masters, lest we forget the days from August 4, 1914, onwards. 
The ruin born on that day was a moral and spiritual ruin rendered 
possible only by the false educational ideals pursued in the State 
schools of Germany. The tragedies in human lives and human 
effort were only the outward and visible sign of that ruin; the 
deeper tragedy lay in the revelation of the depth to which mankind 
could sink when it had lost the moral standard of Christian 
civilisation. If we had really learnt the lesson of the war, and 
could recall our dreams during it, we should scout the idea of any 
action which would add to the difficulty of attracting the best 
men into the teaching profession. The real problem of life is one 
of education. 

It may rightly be urged, with all reverence, that the greatest 
of all moral teachers lived as a very poor Man in a humble home, 
and that many of those who have followed most closely after 
Him have done the same, indeed, that material wealth has 
generally been regarded as a clog upon spiritual activity. We 
have, however, to deal with imperfect human nature en masse as 
we find it, and my plea is that better men and better women 
would be attracted into the profession, if it had a more honour- 
able standing among other professions and if there were more 
opportunities for a fuller life and for their own development 
Such a cynicism, witty though it is, ought not to be possible, 
“He who can does; he who can’t teaches.’ 

Many men of the type that would serve it best enter the 
profession for a few years and then leave it, not because the work 
is uncongenial or in any way distasteful, but because it holds out 
for them none of those rewards which are within their reach in 
other spheres, and which men prize. To make the whole pro- 
fession of more honourable standing, and more likely to retain a 
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greater number of men of ability and character and high ideals, it 
ought to receive fuller recognition from the State. At present it 
‘ is nowhere enough to be classed’ ; it has but little standing of its 
own. To be a master at one of the great public schools is one 
thing ; to be a master doing very much the same work, perhaps of 
more importance to the body politic, in one of the large municipal 
secondary schools, isanother. The profession as a whole requires 
honourable recognition, and never receives it, from the State. If 
the honours—birthday honours, New Year honours—which are 
showered upon successful organisers and business men, and upon 
all those who have achieved distinction in every other profession 
and walk of life, are worth anything, and are really prized rewards 
for national service, there is no reason whatever why men in the 
teaching profession who are doing work for the State second in 
importance to none should never receive any recognition. It 
may be cynically said that it is in itself an honour thus to be 
singled out, to belong to a profession which is practically alone in 
never having any C.B.E.’s, K.C.B.’s, etc., offered to it ; but the 
men who receive these distinctions rightly value them, and school- 
masters as a whole are not less human. To refer for one moment 
to their work for the country during the war. The supply of 
eager and capable young boys to officer the new armies never 
failed, and schoolmasters as a body did all they could to maintain 
their efficiency as long as it was required ; that things could have 
been very different was clear from the action which was taken in 
one great school, where a master with Pacifist principles was so 
influencing the young minds against the war that it was deemed 
advisable to transfer his services, at any rate temporarily, to some 
other sphere of action. Schoolmasters deserved well of their 
country, and some few rewards were given to those who had been 
in charge of the corps, but, apart altogether from such abnormal 
years, nothing is ever done by the State to show that it recognises 
the good work which is being accomplished in the schools, though 
on the contrary, it is sometimes scared by the anarchism apparently 
rampant in some Proletarian seminaries. 

It will be said that there is no standard by which success or 
failure of a schoolmaster’s work can be measured ; that whereas 
popularity marks out men in other walks of life—lawyers, doctors, 
artists, actors, accountants, etc.—a schoolmaster by the very 
nature of his work can be subject to no such test, and ipso facto 
is not eligible for any reward such as the State distributes. This 
is no insuperable objection. There would be no impossibility in 
setting up some board which could make recommendations and 
know what tests to apply and what standards to look for. Not 
long ago the repeatedly elected mayor of one of the great towns 
in the North of England made this remark to me about their 
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flourishing high-toned secondary school: ‘ This school has done 
a wonderful work among us for the good of the town; the 
difference in the tone of the pictures and books which are on sale 
in the shops from those exhibited twenty years ago is evidence 
of its work; the wonderful improvement is entirely due to the 
good work done by the teachers in our school.’ Here was official 
recognition of the best type of education, that which ‘ turns the 
eyes of the soul towards the light’; it had been an economy to 
the town whatever had been its financial cost. He who was the 
inspirer of this good work of national importance deserved well 
of the State. Had a doctor helped to stop the spread of some 
physical disease, his work would have been rewarded by some 
public honour, but a schoolmaster in uplifting the moral tone of 
hundreds had done the harder task, and his work is 


as a good diffused, 
And in diffusion ever more intense. 


He and noble workers like him go steadily on in a profession 
which is never brought prominently and honourably into public 
estimation. Perhaps the Labour Party will see to this. Its 
leaders, at any rate, lament their own lost opportunities, and 
seem to value education, for they express themselves as patheti- 
cally anxious that their children should not suffer as they did 
in their own early life. 

There is yet another thing which those who wish to raise the 
status of the teaching profession as a whole might well consider : 
an incubus which presses most heavily upon those schools which 
require the greatest help, and are least able to bear any drawback 
with impunity. 

The body of managers in elementary schools, especially in 
villages, is an absurdity. How is it possible for village schools to 
flourish as they ought when put in charge of six managers, local 
farmers, market gardeners and tradesmen, not one of whom need 
have, and most probably not one of whom has, any sympathy for 
or knowledge of the wider aspects of education, its aims and its 
limitations, and may be even ignorant of the modern ideals of 
school instruction? The county and Board of Education autho- 
tities are, of course, primarily responsible, but they have to work 
through the so-called democratic board of managers, and only 
with difficulty (if at all) can they enforce their will independently 
of them. To put a village school which by its very existence, 
its position, its clientéle, is apt to be very chary of trying experi- 
ments, and is out of the current of the trend of new ideas, under 
the control of local managers who are notoriously frightened by 
the ‘march of mind,’ is thoroughly detrimental to all progress 
and to all prestige. 
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‘ He that will not apply New Remedies must expect New Evil 
for Time is the greatest Innovatour: and if Time alter Thi 
to the worse, and wisdome and Counsell shall not alter them to” 
better, what shall be the End ?’ is the wise comment of Fran 
Bacon. se 
In no other profession would such an anomaly be tolerat 
nor is it any help to the dignity or self-respect of this. a 


'* Therefore since Custome is the Principall Magistrate of Man’s Life: 
Man by all Meanes endeavour to obtaine good Customes. Certainly Cu t 
is most perfect when it begineth in Young Yeares. This we call Ed On, 


And this, for the betterment of all the world, ought to be help 
in every way. Economy in it is the falsest of all economies, and 
as the ground in which dragon’s teeth were sown, from whi 
sprang up all those troubles which it is the aim of conciliatit 
boards and joint boards of employers and employed to destroy. 


C. H. P. Mayo,” 
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